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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 

IShere  the  Florida  Keys  curve  westward  toward  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
the  shuttered  windows  of  the  former  Matecuaibe  and  Tavernier  Schools, 
a few  miles  apart,  overlook  'Uie  Gulf  Stream,  their  classrooms  vacant 
after  little  more  than  a decade  of  use.  Not  far  from  the  Perdido 
River,  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  Florida’s  great  length,  two  four- 
room  brick  school  buildings,  one  built  in  1939  and  the  other  in  191$ 
(but  described  as  still  stmcturally  sound)  stand  empty  and  silent* 
Scattered  the  length  of  Florida  betweoi  these  geographical  extremes 
are  many  other  schools  abandoned  or  only  partly  filled  after  being  used 
a small  portion  of  their  structural  life.  The  red  cl«^  hills  of  old 
Middle  Florida  are  dotted  with  neat,  well-built,  one-room  and  two— room 
frame  buildings  constructed  for  Negro  schools  under  the  relief  programs 
of  the  nineteen-thirties,  but  now  partially  or  completely  unused.  Near 
the  shores  of  the  Suwannee  River  a handful  of  children  attended  school 
last  year  in  a five-rocmi  masonry  building  for  idiich  the  land-owners  of 
the  district  are  still  paying  high  taxes  for  bonds j this  building  was 
completely  abandoned  iihen  a new  school  building  was  constructed  at  a 
location  a few  miles  away.  In  the  citrus  and  tourist  belts  of 
Florida  are  tile-roofed,  stuccoed  masonry  school  buildings  constiructed 
during  the  boom  of  the  nineteen-twenties,  of  idiich  some  of  the  rocwns 
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have  never  been  occupied  by  classes  of  children.  The  vacant  nindoro  of 
two-story  brick  school  buildings  loom  over  the  improved  pastures  of  South 
Florida's  cattle  country,  and  among  the  reforested  woodlands  of  Noirth 
Florida  a single  teacher  holds  school  in  a six-room  brick  building  not 
two  decades  old. 

Abandoned  school  buildings  are  not  peculiar  to  villages  and  rural 
areas.  Flourishing  cities,  struggling  to  meet  the  demands  of  a rapidly 
Increasing  urban  pop\ilation,  have  their  partly  filled  school  buildings 
and  abandoned  classrooms  at  the  same  time  that  the  school  authorities 
are  desperately  attaiqsting  to  provide  new  space  in  other  locations  for 
a fast  growing  school  enrollment.  In  more  than  one  Florida  city  in 
recent  years  school  buses  have  driven  through  heavy  downtown  traffic 
twice  daily  to  haul  children  to  unused  classrooms  in  some  school 
buildings  and  give  relief  to  over  crowded  rooms  in  other  schools,  Dade 
County,  now  engaged  in  a nrulti-mlllion  dollar  school  building  program, 
closed  and  abandoned  a five-room  masoniy  school  building  in  Miami  within 
the  last  two  years.  The  Dade  County  school  adniinistration  offices  in 
Miami  are  housed  in  a former  his^  school  building.  Likewise,  the  Duval 
Coimty  superintendent's  office  in  Jacksonville  occupies  a high  school 
building  constructed  in  1907  and  abandoned  within  twenty  years,  except 
for  partial  use  as  a school  achnini strati on  building.  A large  abandoned 
school  building  near  downtown  Tampa  seinred  for  mai^  years  as  a coTinty 
office  building  and  has  jxist  recently  been  demolished  to  make  way  for  a 
new  courthouse.  In  a rapidly  growing  city  of  thirty  thousand  popiilation 
school  authorities  and  citizens  can  see  no  way  to  provide  the  kind  of 
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higji  school  program  they  want  for  the  youth  of  the  community,  other  than 
to  abandon  a good  building  constructed  only  a quarter  of  a century  ago 
and  build  another  hi^  school  plant  at  another  location. 

Florida  is  one  of  tte  most  rapidly  growing  states.  Census  reports 
show  an  increase  in  population  of  I4.6  per  cent  between  I9U0  and  19$0, 

From  1920  to  19^0  population  grew  from  968, U70  to  2,771,30^,  or  186.2 
per  cfflit.^  In  spite  of  the  growth  in  population  the  number  of  school 
centers  in  operation  in  Florida  has  been  steadily  decreasing  in  recent 
years.  Table  I shows  there  has  been  a net  decrease  in  the  number  of 
school  centers  each  year  since  1938-39,  ranging  from  17  in  19hk~h^  to 
97  in  19U9-^.  The  rate  of  net  decrease  in  the  last  three  years  is 
approximately  5 per  cent.  The  actual  number  of  discontinued  school 
centers  does  not  appear  from  this  table,  since  closed  schools  are 
offset  in  some  years  by  newly  opened  schools.  Each  closed  school 
represents  a building  of  some  sort  abandoned  for  school  purposes.  In 
addition  there  were  some  buildings  abandoned  and  replaced  at  school 
centers  which  were  not  discontinued. 

These  examples  from  Florida  illustrate  a situation  which  to  a 

greater  or  less  degree  exists  throughout  the  United  States.  Similar 

cases  can  be  pointed  out  in  eveiy  part  of  the  nation.  Nationwide  the 

number  of  schools  in  operation  has  been  decreasing  steadily  for  quite 
2 

a number  of  years. 

^John  M.  Maclachlan,  "Florida's  Population,  1920-1950,"  Civic  Infor- 
mation Series,  No.  11,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  p,  2,  Table  I. 

2 

Howard  A,  Dawson,  "Trends  in  School  W.strlct  Reorganization," 

The  Phi  Delta  Kappan.  XXXII  (March,  19?l),  pp.  302-307. 
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TABLE  I 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  CENTERS  IN  FLORII3A  BY  YEARS 
1936-37  to  1950-51® 


Year 

Race 

Total 

Yearly  Net 

Changejjin 

Number 

iVhite 

Negro 

1936-37 

1163 

982 

21U5 

1937-38 

1113 

975 

2088 

- 57 

1938-39 

IlUO 

987 

2127 

* 39 

1939-UO 

1098 

968 

2066 

- 61 

19U0-U. 

1073 

958 

2031 

- 35 

1911-U2 

1033 

913 

19U6 

- 85 

19U2-U3 

1006 

883 

1889 

- 57 

19U3-UU 

971 

863 

183U 

- 55 

19iiU-U5 

972 

8li5 

1817 

- 17 

19U5-U6 

9li2 

839 

1781 

- 36 

19U6-J47 

931 

808 

1739 

- U2 

19U7-U8 

917 

779 

1696 

- U3 

19U8-lt9 

90U 

701 

1605 

- 91 

19U9-50 

875 

633 

15O8 

- 97 

1950-51 

871 

563 

1U3U 

- 71* 

“Source!  Division  of  Adninistration  and  Finance,  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 


^ewly  established  school  centers  offset  some  of  the  discontinued 
schools. 
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There  Is  abundant  evidence  vfcich  indicates  that  a large  proportion 
of  abandoned  school  buildings  are  still  sound  in  structure  and  have  been 
used  only  a small  part  of  the  structural  life  of  the  building.  There 
seems  to  be  no  ■Bay  of  determining  how  Icaxg  a school  building  constructed 
by  standard  methods  and  without  excessive  expense  will  last  with  reason- 
able care  and  main-tenance.  Sxanples  can  be  pointed  out  idiich  suggest 
that  a school  building  can  have  an  indefinite  period  of  life  and  useful- 
ness. The  main  high  school  building  at  Monticello,  Florida,  a brick 
structure,  ■was  built  in  18^2,  and  is  ai^tering  its  second  century  with 
many  more  years  of  use  as  a school  ahead  of  it.  Even  a wood-frame 
building  may  have  a long  life  if  protec^bed  from  fire  and  properly  main- 
tained. After  half  a century  of  use,  the  three-room  frame  Florahorae 
school  building  in  Putnam  County,  Florida,  is  ctescribed  in  a school 
building  survey  report  as  "a  very  good  structure  even  thou^  it  was 
erected  in  ■Uie  nineteenth  caitury,”^  A frame  building  constructed  in 
1885  at  Rochelle,  Alachua  County,  ■was  used  for  school  purposes  for 
forty-nine  years  until  abandoned  in  193Uj  it  still  stands  in  remarkably 
good  condition  in  spite  of  eighteen  years  of  ne^ect.  The  abandoned 
Tavernier  and  Matecumbe  Schools  on  the  Florida  Keys,  constructed  of 
concrete  and  reenforced  against  possible  hurricane  winds  will,  unless 
tom  doim^  doub^tless  stand  for  at  least  ■two  or  ■three  hundred  years.  To 
expect  that  a school  bvdlding  of  reasonably  good  quality  of  construc^ULon 
and  properly  maintained  will  s^tand  for  a hundred  years  is  to  be  very  con- 
sei*vative  on  the  basis  of  ■the  examples  just  cited, 

3 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Putnam  County,  Florida,  19lj9,  p,  20, 


Many  of  the  buildings  idiich  have  been  abandoned  for  school  use,  or 
■will  be  abandoned  in  the  next  fe-w  years,  are  as  good  or  better  struc- 
tures than  some  of  "the  new  school  buildings  now  being  built,  and  some  of 
these  abandoned  buildings  are  just  as  well  suited  ix>  a modem  educational 
program  as  most  of  the  older  buildings  continued  in  use  and  even  some  of 
the  neirly  constructed  buildings. 

School  buildings  represent  a very  lai^o  investment  of  public  funds. 
According  to  the  Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintaidait  of  Public 
Instruction,  the  original  cost  of  school  property  in  Florida  ■was  es'ti- 
mated  at  398,167  in  19it9-50,^  This  figure  is  probably  rather 
conservati-vB,  and  many  millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  for  school 
buildings  in  Florida  since.  The  imrestraent  in  school  plants  in  Florida 
in  terras  of  actual  dollars  spent  on  school  buildings  is  probably  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  degree  of  exactness  even  by  the  most 
painstaking  and  laborious  research.  Original  costs  of  many  school 
buildings  and  subsequent  capital  improvements  are  buried  in  the  ill- 
kept  and  poorly  preserved  records  of  county  superintendents'  offices 
extending  over  a century,  and  in  the  closed  files  of  the  Worics  Progress 
Administration  and  other  relief  agencies  of  the  nineteen-thirties. 

Even  if  the  actual  investments  in  school  buildings  in  terms  of 
dollars  were  kno^wn,  they  -would  probably  be  rrelati'vely  meaningless  now 
in  view  of  the  changing  costs  of  building  over  a period  of  a hundred 
years  and  of  the  declining  value  of  -the  dollar  since  iorld  ^ar  II,  A 
more  meaningful  figure  to  illustrate  the  large  investment  of  funds 

^Biennial  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
19U8-19^0,  P.  2W, 
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necessary  to  provide  school  plants  can  be  derived  from  a calculation  siach 
as  thist  New  school  plants  of  masoniy  constniction  are  estimated  on  the 
basis  of  actual  contracts  let  in  Florida  in  the  latter  months  of  1?^  and 
the  early  months  of  19^2  to  cost  about  $31,000  per  classroom,  including 
the  costs  of  auditoriums,  lunchrooms,  libraries,  laboratories,  gymnasiuma, 
and  other  facilities,  as  well  as  site  and  equipment,^  (This  estimated 
figure  is  somewhat  less  than  recently  estimated  nationwide  average  cost 
par  classroom).  If  each  classroom  houses  thirty  pupils,  a coat  of 
131,000  per  classroom  would  represent  an  Investment  of  $1033  per  pupil. 

At  this  rata  school  buildings  adequately  to  house  and  provide  instruc- 
tional facilities  for  the  approximately  ^00,000  pupils  now  in  Florida 
schools  would  represent  a value  of  $516,^,000  in  terns  of  present  day 
costs, 

A considerable  part  of  the  public  debt  of  Florida  and  other  states 
was  incurred  to  tuild  school  buildings.  At  sane  tlnies  and  in  some  places 
this  school  indebtedness  has  been  very  burdensome.  Discussing  the  bur- 
den at  one  tims  of  I'lorlda  school  indebtedness  (incurred  mostly  to  con- 
struct school  buildings)  Copeland  points  out  thats 

VJhile  the  school  debt  at  the  onset  of  tlie  depression  was 
only  sli^tly  more  than  one-third  of  the  road  and  bridge  debt, 
it  was  still  an  impressive  figure.  . . . Indebtedness  hung 
like  a dead  weight  on  the  current  economy.  . . , School  bonds 
were  sold  at  a fraction  of  their  original  woirth  by  scared  in- 
vestors. Speculators  bought  up  these  bonds  and  filed  suit  to 
enforce  full  ps^yment  of  principal  and  interest.  Their 
ware  held  valid  by  the  courts,  . , ,7 


8 Forrest  M.  Kelley,  Jr.,  State  School  Architect,  April 

^Ray  L.  Hamon,  "How  Many  Classrooms  Do  We  Need?"  School  Life,  7ol. 
3U,  No.  2 (November,  195l),  p.  17. 

7r.  W,  Copeland,  "Public  School  Indebtedness  in  Florida."  Unpub- 
lished Doctor's  dissertation.  University  of  Florida,  1951,  p.  58. 
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He  goes  on  to  give  figures  for  193U  shoning  in  the  case  of  Florida’s 
special  tax  school  districts  thatt 

....  Sixty-three  per  cent  of  the  outstanding  indebted- 
ness was  then  in  default.  The  amount  of  county  bonds  and  time 
warrants  including  interest  in  default  amunted  to  more  than 
one-third  of  the  indebtedness  outstanding.  Total  indebtedness, 
county  and  district,  in  default  ($6,U?9»026)  anwunted  to  11.6 
percent  of  the  total  outstanding  ($56,Oa9j265).8 

The  effect  of  the  heavy  burden  of  school  indebtedness  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  schools  in  some  cases  is  indicated  by  Copeland's  stataaent* 

In  one  county  the  indebtedness  had  been  so  great  it  could 
not  be  retired  without  destroying  the  school  program,  ^^^len 
the  situation  was  analyzed  and  the  facts  presented  to  the 
creditors,  most  of  them  agreed  upon  a plan  for  the  board  to 
pay  what  it  could  ...  .9 

The  situation  described  by  Copeland  in  Florida  in  the  nineteen- 
thirties  is,  perhaps,  an  extreme  case  resulting  from  the  Florida  boom 
of  the  nineteen-twenties  followed  by  the  nation-wide  depression.  How- 
ever, it  illustrates  the  fact  that  indebtedness  incurred  for  school 
buildings  is  a burden  on  the  taxpayer  and  a drain  on  available  school 
revenues,  vAxether  it  be  to  a greater  or  less  degree. 

Part  of  this  burden  of  indebtedness  is  likely  to  be  for  payment 
for  buildings  which  are  used  only  a small  part  of  their  possible  struc- 
tural life.  The  longer  a school  plant  is  continued  in  use  the  greater 
is  the  return  from  the  ci^aital  investment.  The  necessity  of  abandoning 
a school  plant  l<»ig  before  the  biiilding  is  worn  out  results  in  the  loss 
of  a large  part  of  the  capital  investment,  since  school  buildings  semn 
in  most  cases  to  have  relatively  little  salvage  or  resale  value.  If  it 
were  not  necessary  to  abandon  school  buildings  before  they  are  worn  out 

8 9 

Ibid.,  pp.  59-60.  ^Ibid. , p.  6l. 
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physically,  much  greater  retujn  would  be  realized  on  the  capital  invest- 
ment with  resulting  lifter  burden  on  revenues  available  for  school  pur- 
poses, The  use  of  school  buildings  over  a longer  period  of  tine  would 
conserve  the  public’s  investment  and  would  lessen  the  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer, or  make  more  money  available  for  the  current  operation  of  the 
schools. 

The  problem  of  abandoned  school  buildings  and  unused  classrooms  was 
recognized  in  the  report  of  the  Florida  Citizens ' Committee  on  Education 
in  19h7,  in  the  following  wordsi 

Unused  classrooms  represent  unused  capital  and  indicate 
either  an  unexpected  shift  in  population  trends,  inadequate 
planning,  or  a situation  which  has  resulted  from  an  archaic 
district  organization.  In  many  cases  the  unused  classroans 
will  remain  permanently  unoccupied  and  the  capital  invest- 
ment represfflited  by  these  vacant  classrooms  will  be  ponaanently 
vacated.  The  need  for  additional  classrooms  is  so  generally 
distributed  throughout  the  state,  and  the  acute  overcrowding  in 
some  places  is  so  pronounced,  that  the  unused  classroom  is 
particularly  significant  at  this  time. 

Data  supplied  by  the  county  superintendents  of  Florida  indi- 
cate there  are  more  than  500  unused  classrooms  for  whites  and 
in  excess  of  100  unused  classrooms  for  Negroes  within  the  state. 

If  we  assume  that  these  unused  classrooms  represent  at  least  as 
much  capital  outlay  as  the  average  classroom  of  the  state,  this 
vacant  property  repres«its  an  investment  of  299,700  of  public 
money  from  idiich  the  educational  interests  of  the  state  are  re- 
ceiving no  return,  , . ,10 

Florida,  like  many  other  states,  has  in  ttie  last  half  dozen  years 
embarked  upon  a school  building  program  which  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
period  of  its  history.  The  long  period  of  little  school  construction  re- 
sulting from  the  depression  airi  the  years  of  war-time  shortages  of  labor 
and  materials  left  a large  deficit  in  school  buildings,  uriiich  has  been 


^^Educatlon  and  the  Future  of  Florida,  p.  185. 
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accentuated  by  the  rapid  growth  in  school  population  resulting  from  hi^ 
war-time  and  post  war-time  birth  rates.  County  school  systaas  report  the 
eacpenditure  of  159,839,000  for  school  buildings  in  the  last  three  years,^^ 
Even  more  extensive  building  is  in  prospect.  School  building  surveys  made 
in  all  the  county  school  systems  of  Florida  from  19l;6  to  19^9  indicated 
state-Tdde  school  building  needs  amounting  to  $1U0,65U,695,  as  sho-wi  in 
Table  II.  As  the  survey  reports  pointed  out  repeatedly,  these  needs 
were  computed  very  conservatively,  were  often  tarimmod  to  meet  the  finan- 
cing capacity  of  the  county,  and  In  most  cases  did  not  anticipate  the 
rapid  groirth  in  school  population  which  some  of  the  counties  have  ejq^eri- 
enced. 

Table  III  gives  a sumtaary  of  the  resxilts  of  the  school  facilities 
survey  in  Florida  made  under  the  provisions  of  Title  I,  Public  Law  8l5, 
8lst  Congress.  This  survey  attmptod  to  estimate  school  building  and 
other  capital  outlay  needs  for  Florida  sdiools  as  of  March  1,  1951. 

Table  III  shows  that  $191, 073, 714.6  worth  of  new  buildings  and  $3,957,507 
worth  of  rehabilitating  and  remodeling  were  needed  in  Florida  as  of  the 
date  of  the  survey.  The  results  of  this  later  s\jrvey  reflected  the  higher 
cost  of  building,  the  growth  in  school  population,  and  probably  a some- 
idiat  more  generous  calculation  of  facilities  for  the  schools. 

Figures  from  the  federal  school  facilities  survey  for  the  nation  as 
a whole  were  not  complete  at  the  time  of  the  present  writing,  since  many 
states  had  not  finished  their  studies.  However,  the  United  States  Office 

^^From  county  superintendents’  annual  financial  reports  to  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  See  also  Tampa  Morning  Tribune,  February  2U,  1952, 
p.  lU-A, 

^2cf.  Orange  County  Survey  Reports  of  19U8  and  of  1952. 
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TABI£  II 

I^SSDS  FOR  TIU;7  aUILDEWS  AND  REHABILITATE  ON  OF  OLD  3UILDINC3S 
IN  FLORIDA  OOUNTIILS  ESTIMATED  IN  SCHOOL  PLANT  SURVEYS 
MADS  FROM  I9I16  to  19US> 


County  Amount  County  Amount 


AlachuA 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Cl^ 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Indian  River 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

LaF  ayette 


$ 2,968,^ 

337,100 

1,217,800 

679,200 

865,120 

5,Ui9,000 

657,728 

87,000 

3li7,l8U 

602.300 
389, 820 

1,157, 5&0 

25,000,000* 

509.800 
25U,250^ 

19,139,250° 
u, 159, 030 

301,536 

93,035 

1,868,386 

181,1400 

285,120 

UU6,180 

U81,U00 

909,360 

518.800 

233,560 

876.300 

12,792,500 

6UIi,000 

U6l,000 

2,817,U90 

l,lUl,600 

215,220 


Lake 

Lee 

Leon 

Levy 

Liberty 

Madison 

Manatee 

Marion 

Martin 

Monroe 

Nassau 

Okaloosa 

Okeechobee 

Orange 

Osceola 

Palm  Beach 

Pasco 

Pinellas 

Polk 

Putnam 

St,  Johns 

St.  Lucie 

Santa  Rosa 

Sarasota 

Seminole 

Sumter 

Suwamiee 

Taylor 

Union 

Volusia 

Wakulla 

Walton 

Washington 

Total 


$ 2,819,860 

1,663,100 
2,165,150 
807, U72 

206, 9U0 
936,360 

2,021,300 

2,191,liOO 

U2U,010 
U67,300 
892,960 
8142,600 
90,0U0 
6, 563,860 
587,500 
3,865,060 
1,150,550 
5,Uio,ooo 

6,8l4l4,330 

1,201,660 

907.100 
i,ia5,6Uo 

833,076 

7U0,700 

1,262,356 

525.100 

1,U35,750 

693,800 

371,136 

I,l42i4,980 

178,000 

908,U76 

719,660 

$1140,6514,695 


Estimate  based  partly  on  survey  and  partly  on  figure  supplied  by- 
county  superintendent's  office, 

Estimate  based  on  figure  supplied  by  county  superintendent's  office 
and  on  19U5  survey  by  Beynolds,  Smith,  and  Hills,  Engineers  and  Architects, 
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TABLE  III 

SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEEDS  IN  FLORIDA  AS  OF  MARCH  1,  1951,  AS  ESTIMATED  BT 
FEDERAL-STATE  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  SURVET  MADE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  8l5,  81st  CONGRESS 


County 

Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broward 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Clay 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

De  Soto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough 

Holmes 

Indian  River 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

LaFayette 

Lake 


Rehabilitatl  ng 
aiKl 

Remodeling 

$379,532 

U2,200 

10,500 

7,U00 

22,000 

87,000 

5U,000 

30,000 

U,50o 

6,000 

2,000 

55.000 
181,300 

Ul,200 

11.000 

230,000 
135,975 

31,000 

25,000 

11,000 

9,000 

0 

3U,000 

13.500 

67,000 
15,800 

311.500 
0 

77.000 
Uo,ooo 

11.000 

77.000 

35.000 

20.000 

35,000 


New 


Construction  Total 


$ 5,085,600 
313,li0li 
U,  523, 532 
1,61*2,836 
2,61*5,51*2 
6,692,1*1*7 
869,700 
1*1*6,91*0 
1,367,1*96 
757,380 
202,800 
2,277,210 
25,61*7,570 
1,360,788 
1,212,120 
15,91*7,568 
6,6l8,o66 
263,61*0 
111,51*0 
3,350,958 
31*8,660 
502,320 
1*32,120 
863,772 
1*11*,  960 
678,600 
369,720 
1,691,71*2 
U,  1*61*,  128 
737,880 
1,155,960 
U, 966, 962 
2,11*9,368 
160,680 
3,179,121* 


I 5,1*65,132 
355,601* 
I*,  531*,  032 
1,650,236 
2,667,5142 
6,779,1*1*7 
923,700 
1*76,91*0 
1,371,996 
763,380 
201*,  800 
2,332,210 
25,828,870 
1,1*01,988 
1,223,120 
16,177,568 
6, 751*,  01*1 
291*,  61*0 
136,51*0 
3,361,958 
357,660 
502,320 
1*66,120 
877,272 
1*81,960 
691*,  UOO 
l*0l*,220 
1,691,71*2 

11, 51a,  128 

777,880 
1,166,960 
5,01*3,962 
2,181*,  368 
180,680 
3, 211*,  121* 
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TABLE  III  (Continued) 


SCHOOL  BUILDING  NEEDS  IN  FLORIDA  AS  OF  MARCH  1,  1951,  AS  ESTIMATED  BI 
FEDERAL-STATE  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  SURVET  MADE  UNDER  THE  PROVISIONS 
OF  TITLE  I,  PUBLIC  LAW  8l5,  8lst  CONGRESS 


County 

Rehabilitating 

and 

Remodeling 

New 

Construction 

Total 

Lee 

$ 116,000 

$ 359,580 

$ U75,580 

Leon 

130,000 

U, 303, 728 

U,U33,728 

Levy 

20,000 

870,U02 

890, h02 

Liberty 

0 

322,608 

322,608 

Madison 

20,000 

1,383,U08 

1,U03,U08 

Manatee 

36,U50 

2,522,UU2 

2,558,892 

Marion 

38,Uoo 

U,707,8U6 

U,7U6,2U6 

Martin 

25,600 

235,  UOU 

261, OOU 

Monroe 

0 

1,096,212 

1,096,212 

Nassau 

30,000 

170,820 

200, 820 

Okaloosa 

36,000 

2,095,70U 

2,131,70li 

Okeechobee 

39,000 

206,700 

2U5,700 

Orange 

Uo5,ooo 

9,109,U6U 

9,51U,li6U 

Osceola 

0 

U8l,260 

U81, 260 

Palm  Beach 

357,600 

8,335,31it 

8,692,9lU 

Pasco 

97,000 

2,820,9U8 

2,917,9U8 

Pinellas 

200,000 

9,U81,758 

9,681,758 

Polk 

98,000 

11,089,962 

11,187,962 

Putnam 

8,900 

3,3U5,576 

3,35U,li76 

St.  Johns 

76,500 

898,560 

975,060 

St.  Lucie 

80,000 

2,327,832 

2,U07,832 

Santa  Rosa 

18,000 

752,856 

770,856 

Sarasota 

17,000 

1,9U5,320 

1,962,320 

Seminole 

66,000 

82U,30U 

890, 30U 

Sumter 

U9,700 

1,08U,668 

1,13U,368 

Suwannee 

19,300 

1,960,218 

1,979,518 

Taylor 

U,000 

1, 210, 560 

1,21U,560 

Union 

0 

752,700 

752,700 

Volusia 

86,U50 

1,879,878 

1,966,328 

Wakulla 

17,200 

15U,UU0 

171, 6U0 

Walton 

30,000 

1,916,71a 

l,9U6,7la 

Washington 

0 

1.973.UOO 

1.973.UOO 

Total 

$3,957,507 

$191,073,7U6 

$195,031,253 

lU 

of  Education  in  April,  1952,  announced  an  estimate  of  natiomiide  needs 
for  school  buildings,  based  on  a projection  of  the  figures  from  sixteen 
states  nhich  had  con^jleted  school  facilities  survey  estimates.  This 
"national  projection"  showed  for  rehabilitating  and  remodeling  existing 
school  plants,  for  new  school  construction  currently  needed,  and  for  ac- 
quiring and  improving  land  for  sites  a total  estimated  need  in  ihe  nation 
of  $9,78U,000,000.^^ 

These  estimates  of  needed  school  facilities  for  Florida  and  for  the 
nation  as  a nhole  are  not  to  bo  taken  as  empty  figures  without  possi- 
bility of  realization  in  actual  school  buildings.  Table  IV  shows  that 
Florida's  Minimum  Foundation  Program  provides  approximately  $8,000,000 
annually  for  capital  outlay  purposes  at  the  rate  of  $14,00  per  instruction 
unit  (approximately  30  pupils  enrolled),  idiich  amount  will  increase  as 
the  school  population  grows.  In  addition  there  are  considerable  amounts 
provided  for  capital  outlay  from  the  local  resources  of  the  county 
school  systems.  In  the  general  election  in  November  of  1952,  a consti- 
tutional amendment  will  be  submitted  to  the  voters  of  Florida  to  enable 
county  school  authorities  to  borrow  in  anticipation  of  Foundation 
Capital  Outlay  revenues  to  build  needed  buildings  as  soon  as  the  amend- 
ment shall  become  effective.  If  the  amendment  passes,  county  school 
boards  will  be  able  to  borrow  necessary  funds  to  construct  within  the 

13  . 

Earl  J.  McGrath,  "Statanent  of  U,  S,  Commissioner  of  Education 
before  the  Subcommittee  of  the  House  CoBcaittee  on  Education  and  Labor, 
Thursday,  April  3>  1952,"  p.  12.  Mimeographed  news  release,  U,  S, 

Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C, 
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TABLE  IV 


AKNUALLY  FOR  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  UNDER 
THE  MINBJIBI  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM, ASSUMDIG  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTION  UNITS 
FOR  1951-52,  AND  AMOUNTS  OF  LOANS  WHICH  COUU)  BE  SERVICED  IN 
EAQI  COUNTY  UNDER  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIOJJAL  AMENDMENT^ 


County 


Number  of 
Instruction 
Units,  1951- 
^ 


Capital  Outlay- 
Funds  Available 
Annually  at 
$1400  Per  Ifeit 


Possible  Loan 
Under  Proposed 
Amendment  Amor- 
tized in  20 
Years,  Assuming^ 
1-3 interesv^ 


Alachua 

Baker 

Bay 

Bradford 

Brevard 

Broirard 

Calhoun 

Charlotte 

Citrus 

Clay 

Collier 

Columbia 

Dade 

DeSoto 

Dixie 

Duval 

Escambia 

Flagler 

Franklin 

Gadsden 

Gilchrist 

Glades 

Gulf 

Hamilton 

Hardee 

Hendry 

Hernando 

Highlands 

Hillsborough 


U50.50 

7U.50 

368.1a 

U5.50 

203.78 

639.71 
102.53 

27.59 
6U.98 
8U.05 
65.U5  • 
178.18 
2,795.01 
73.92 
U3.53 
2,037.63 
908. U7 
3U.53 
57.03 
269.98 
U2.58 

22.71 
79.38 

103.91 
92.  OU 

57.35 

60.78 
138.U9 

l,7U2.6l4 


I 180,200 
29,800 
lii7,36U 
U6,200 
81,512 
255,88ii 
la,  012 
11,036 
25,992 
33,620 
26,180 
71,272 
1,H8,001| 
29,568 
17,102 
815,052 
363,388 

13. 812 

22.812 

107,992 

17,032 
9,08U 
31,752 
10,56U 
36,816 
22,91*0 
21*,  312 
55,396 
697,056 


I 2, 261*,  000 
371*,  000 
1,851,000 

580.000 

1,021*,  000 

3.215.000 

515.000 

138.000 

326.000 

1*22,000 

328.000 

895.000 
11*,  01*7, 000 

371.000 

218.000 

10,21*0,000 

1*,  565, 000 

173.000 

286.000 

1.356.000 
21i*,000 
111*,  000 

398.000 

522.000 

1*62,000 

288.000 

305.000 

696.000 

8.758.000 


a 

Sourcei  Division  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

b_ 

These  figures  are  computed  on  the  basis  of  equal  annual  payments 
nhich  include  principal  and  interest. 
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TABLE  IV  (Continued) 

AlIOUNTS  AVAILABLE  AJINUALLY  FOR  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  UNDER 
THE  MINIMUM  FOUNDATION  PROCHiAM,  ASSUMING  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTION  UNITS 
FOR  A?ID  AMOUNTS  OF  LOANS  WICK  COULD  BE  SERVICED  IN 

EACH  COUNTT  UNDER  PROPOSED  COI^STITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 


Possible  Loan 


Number  of 
Instruction 
Units,  1951- 
52 


County 

Holmes 

1U6.30 

Indian  River 

99.56 

Jackson 

U03.55 

Jefferson 

lOJ+,13 

Lafasrette 

39.27 

Lake 

312.29 

Lee 

191.3U 

Leon 

U53.99 

Levy 

120.33 

Liberty 

Uli.U2 

Madison 

155.9U 

Manatee 

292.57 

Marion 

37U.53 

Martin 

62.66 

Monroe 

151.96 

Nassau 

132.50 

Okaloosa 

2U9.00 

Okeechobee 

36.80 

Orange 

829.56 

Osceola 

80.60 

Palm  Beach 

7U8.96 

Pasco 

176.57 

Pinellas 

956.23 

Polk 

1,053.18 

Putnam 

218.UO 

St.  Johns 

160.39 

St.  Lucie 

158.26 

Santa  Rosa 

193. U8 

Sarasota 

222.33 

Seminole 

208.93 

Sumter 

127.30 

Suwannee 

17U.00 

Taylor 

107.33 

Union 

U5. 35 

Capital  Outlay 
Funds  Available 
Annually  at 
$U00  Per  Unit 

Under  Proposed 
Amendment  Amor- 
tized in  20 
Years,  Asmiming 
1-3/U^  interest 

$ 58,520 

$ 735,000 

39,82ii 

500,000 

I6l,ii20 

2,028,000 

111,  652 

523,000 

15,708 

197,000 

12U,916 

1,569,000 

76,536 

961,000 

181,596 

2,281,000 

U8,132 

6014,000 

17,768 

223,000 

62,376 

783,000 

117,028 

1,1470,000 

Hi9,8l2 

1,882,000 

25,06U 

3lU,000 

6o,78U 

763,000 

53,000 

665,000 

99,600 

1,251,000 

1U,720 

18U,000 

331, 82U 

14,169,000 

32,2140 

1405,000 

299,58lt 

3,7614,000 

70,628 

887,000 

382, U92 

14,805,000 

1421,272 

5,293,000 

87,360 

1,097,000 

614,156 

806,000 

63,30li 

795,000 

77,392 

972,000 

88,932 

1,117,000 

83,572 

1,050,000 

50,920 

639,000 

69,600 

87U,000 

U2,932 

539,000 

I8,ll»0 

227,000 
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TABLE  IV  (Continued) 

AMOUNTS  AVAILABLE  AliNUALLT  FOR  CAPITAL  OUTLAY  IN  FLORIDA  COUNTIES  UNDER 
THE  MINIMUM  FOUNDATION  PROGRAM,  ASSUMING  NUMBER  OF  INSTRUCTION  UNITS 
FOR  AND  AMOUNTS  (F  LOANS  ISHICH  COULD  BE  SERVICED  IN 

EACH  COUNTY  UNDER  PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENTS 


County 

Number  of 
Instruction 
Units,  1951- 
52 

Capital  Outlay 
Funds  Available 
Annually  at 
$U00  Per  Unit 

Possible  Loan 
Under  Proposed 
Amendment  Amoi^ 
tized  in  20 
Years,  Assuming 
1-3A^  interest 

Volusia 

5U0.69 

$ 216,276 

$ 2,717,000 

Wakulla 

66,28 

26,512 

333,000 

Walton 

153.80 

61,520 

772,000 

Washington 

Hi8.38 

59.352 

7U5,ooo 

Total 

20,676.32 

8,270,528 

103,88U,000 

next  tuD  or  three  years  more  than  $100,000,000  -vrorth  of  school  plants,  as 
shoim  in  Table  IV,  if  they  deem  it  necessary  and  desirable  to  do  so. 

Many  of  the  states,  like  Florida,  are  engaged  in  or  anticipate  in  the 
near  future  very  extensive  building  programs.  Noteworthy  examples  in  the 
South  are  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Furthermore,  there  is  the  possibility 
of  federal  aid  for  school  buildings,  idiich  has  already  begun  on  a limited 
basis  in  areas  subject  to  heavy  impact  of  national  defense  activities  as 
provided  under  Title  II,  Public  Law  81 5,  8lst  Congress. 

^Vhen  one  considers  the  abandoned,  or  partially  abandoned,  school 
buildi.ngs  which  are  frequently  observed,  or  are  described  in  reports  of 
school  surveys,  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  many  of  the  build- 
ings recently  constructed,  or  to  be  constructed  soon,  may  not  themselves 
be  abandoned  within  the  near  future  with  consequent  great  loss  of  a very 
large  part  of  the  capital  investment.  This  question  suggested  Idle  need 
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for  a stiudy  "to  dotenain©  'fche  factors  uhlch  cause  the  abandonment  of 
school  buildings  idiile  they  are  still  structurally  sound,  the 
hope  of  leading  to  some  improvraients  in  the  principles  and  procedures 
of  Icmg  term  school  plant  planning  idiich,  if  folloired,  mi^t  avoid  or 
minimize  capital  loss  thiou^  abandonment  in  the  case  of  school  build- 
ings constructed  in  the  future. 

In  the  past,  planning  of  school  buHdlnga  was  alimsst  entirely  a 
local  matter  of  concern  only  to  citizens  and  school  authorities  of 
local  school  districts,  many  of  them  very  small  in  size.  Si  such  a 
situation  there  was  little  interest  in  the  aspects  of  school  plant 
planning  which  cut  across  district,  ooimty,  and  perhaps  state  lines. 

In  more  recent  years  states  have  prov3.ded  consultant  and  supervisory 
services  in  the  planning  of  school  facilities  to  a continually  in- 
creasing extent.  As  funds  for  school  buildings  are  provided  more  and 
more  at  the  state  level,  and  even  possibly  from  the  federal  level, 
supervisoiy  and  consultant  services  in  school  plant  planning  will  be 
even  further  extended.  The  personnel  who  render  these  services  should 
be  armed  with  the  broadest  possible  kiwwledge  of  all  the  problems  in- 
volved in  planning,  building,  and  using  school  plants.  The  broadening 
and  clarifying  of  any  segment  of  that  knowledge  should  be  of  consider- 
able value  to  those  on  every  level  who  are  concerned  with  planning 
school  buildings.  The  present  investigation  attempts  to  broaden  and 
clarify  that  segment  which  relates  to  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
abandomnent  of  school  buildings. 
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Justification  for  this  Studty 

The  Justification  for  this  study  may  be  suramarized  as  follows i 

Numerous  examples  of  abandoned  school  buildings  in  good  struc- 
tural condition  were  observed,  or  noted  in  reports. 

A school  building  of  reasonably  good  quality  of  construction  will 
last  for  a very  long  period  of  time, 

A school  building  represents  a very  large  investment  of  public 
funds,  idiich  is  a substantial  burdwi,  and  may  be  a heavy  burden,  on 
school  revenues, 

A short  period  of  use  means  a loss  of  a large  part  of  the  value  of 
a building,  which  would  be  realized  to  a greater  extent  if  the  building 
were  used  longer. 

Very  large  investments  in  school  buildings  are  imminent  in  the  next 
few  years  in  practically  all  the  states|  these  buildings  may  be  subject 
to  abandonment  after  only  a brief  period  of  use,  if  one  may  Judge  by 
examples. 

These  facts  suggested  the  need  for  a study  to  determine  the  causes 
of  abandonment  of  school  buildings  with  the  ultimate  objective  of  imt- 
proving  principles  and  proceduires  of  school  plant  planning  idiich  might 
avoid  or  minimize  abandonment  of  school  buildings  and  consequent  capital 
loss  in  the  ftittire. 

Statement  of  the  Problem 

The  problem  of  this  study  is  to  determine  the  principal  factors, 
or  causes,  idiich  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings  after 
only  a part  of  their  possible  structural  life. 
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Subsidiary  problems  of  the  study  may  be  stated  as  followsi 

1.  To  secure  and  make  available  figures  on  the  amount  and  extent 
of  abandonment  of  school  buildings  as  illustrated  in  Florida, 

2,  To  detennine  the  importance  of  various  causes  of  abandonment 
of  school  buildings, 

3«  To  appraise  past  practices  and  procedures  in  school  plant  plan- 
ning as  Illustrated  in  Floz*lda  "with  respect  to  capital  loss  through 
abandonment  of  buildings, 

U.  To  contribute  toward  further  development  and  Inqjrovement  of 
principles  and  procedures  of  long  teim  school  plant  plaiming. 

Procedure 

This  study  Involves  the  analysis  of  the  causes  of  abandonment  of 
school  buildings  appearing  in  the  school  plant  surveys  of  the  sixty-seven 
counties  of  Florida  made  between  19U6  and  1952,  Suirvey  reports  were 
studied  and  analyzed  to  determine  the  caijses  for  the  abandonment,  or 
recommended  abandonment  of  school  buildings  covered  by  the  surveys. 

The  procedure  followed  is  described  in  detail  and  Justified  in  Chj^jter 
II, 

Several  cases  of  abandoned,  or  potentially  to  be  abandoned  school 
buildings,  were  selected  for  study  in  some  detail.  The  results  of  the 
studfer  of  these  cases  appear  in  Chapter  IF, 

Sources  of  Data 

The  principal  sources  of  data  are  the  school  plant  survey  reports 
for  each  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  Florida  made  between  191*6  and 
19U9,  and  similar  reports  of  re-surveys  for  several  of  the  county  school 
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systemB  made  between  19U9  and  1952. 

The  State  D^aitmant  of  Education  file  of  Florida  school  centers 
was  used  in  identifying  school  centers  ahidi  had  actually  been  discon- 
tinued and  suj^lemented  data  of  the  survey  reports  on  buildings  and 
school  meabership. 

United  States  Census  and  Florida  State  Census  figures  s^peazlng 
in  published  materials  were  used  to  gain  Information  on  population 
trends,  iidiich  had  relationship  to  the  abandonjaent  of  school  buildings. 

Some  data  were  derived  from  correspondence  or  personal  interviews 
with  county  superintonttents  and  their  staffs,  with  State  Departnwnt  of 
Education  personnel,  wt-tJa  other  persons  engaged  in  school  work,  and  by 
personal  visitation  of  a considerable  number  of  school  buildings  studied. 

Biennial  Reports  of  the  Florida  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  unpublished  doctoral  dissertations  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  school  survey  r^orts  from  other  states,  and  other  jmblished 
materials  were  drawn  on  for  supplementary  information. 

Limitations 

The  stuc^jr  is  limited  to  Florida  schools  because  of  the  factor  of 
availability  of  data.  So  far  as  it  has  been  possible  to  discover,  no 
other  state  has  the  detailed  data  for  the  study  of  sudi  a problem  as 
this  on  a statewide  basis.  The  situation  in  Florida  is  assumed  to  be 
representative  of  ths  nationwide  situation,  so  that  determination  of 
causes  of  abandonment  of  school  buildings  in  Florida  may  validly  be 
applied  to  any  American  public  school  systm.  Certain  aspects  of  the 
Florida  situation  and  the  survey  progrem  which  was  carried  out  in  the 
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state  tending  to  shoir  this  to  he  the  case  are  pointed  out  in  Qis^jter  II. 

Among  Florida  schools  the  study  is  limitod  to  school  buildings 
udiich  have  been  recormended  in  the  building  survey  reports  for  total 
aband(MiHient  for  school  purposes,  and  other  buildings  idiich  have  actually 
been  abandoned  since  1938.  Data  ware  obtained  on  1^53  cases  of  aban- 
doned btillrtings  and  causes  of  abandonment  irere  determined  in  96l  cases. 
No  atten^t  was  made  to  stm!^  cases  of  partial  abandonment  of  school 
buildings. 

The  stiidy  gives  no  consideration  to  possible  use  for  abandoned 
school  buildings,  nor  does  it  consider  the  matter  of  possible  salvage 
value. 

Other  limitations  in  the  scope  of  this  stuc^'’  will  appear  as  the 
data  are  presented  in  subsequent  chapters. 


CHAPTER  II 


PRBICIPLES,  ASSUMPTIONS,  AND  PBK)CEDDRES  IN  IffiTERMINING  THE 
CAUSES  OP  SCHOOL  BUILDINO  ABANIX)NliaiT 

Inasmuch  as  the  factors,  or  causes,  which  lead  to  the  abandonment 
of  school  buildings  may  involve  in  many  cases  complex  economic,  social, 
educational,  and  political  changes  idiich  mij^t  be  considered  veiy  diffi- 
cvilt  to  isolate  for  study  and  anal3rsis,  it  seems  necessary  to  describe 
in  some  detail  the  sources  of  data  for  this  stu^  and  the  principles 
and  assumptions  followed  in  determining  causes  of  abandonment.  The 
first  section  of  this  chapter  reports  the  findings  of  a review  of  re~ 
search  and  professional  literature  in  education  for  references  perti- 
nent to  this  investigation.  The  last  part  of  the  chapter  describes  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  basic  data  of  the  study,  and  outlines  the  pro- 
cedures used  in  determining  causes  of  abandonment  of  school  buildings. 

Review  of  Literature 

Reported  research  in  the  field  of  school  buildings  in  recent  years 
appears  to  be  very  meager,  so  much  so  that  a periodical  devoted  to 
reviewing  educational  research  declared  in  19U8  that  researdi  in  the 
school  plant  field  had  all  but  ceased  and  was  dangerously  near  the 
vanishing  point. ^ However,  a search  through  ths  literature  in  the  field 

1 

"School  Plant  and  Equipnwnt, " Review  of  Educational  Research,  XVIII, 
No.  1 (February,  19U8),  foreword. 
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of  school  administration  and  financoi  as  irell  as  an  examination  of  the 
literatxire  that  does  exist  in  iiie  field  of  school  bxiilcbLngs,  rereals 
fairly  fi*equent  references  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  school 
buildings.  Some  of  "Uie  factors  T»hich  make  it  necessary  to  abandon 
school  buildings  are  discussed,  usually  in  a ra-Uier  indirect  and 
Incidental  manner.  No  published  reports  of  systeaaatic  and  compre- 
hensive research  attempting  to  investigate  all  factors  involved  in 
school  building  abandonment  were  discovered,  though  attention  has  boon 
given  to  individual  factors  in  fairly  frequent  cases. 

In  their  still  very  valuable  book  on  school  plant  planning, 
published  in  1930,  Engelhard!  and  Engelhard!  made  little  direct 
reference  to  the  problem  of  school  building  abandcnment.  Their  ex- 
tended discussion  of  the  problem  of  predicting  population  trends  and 
their  en^hasis  on  the  necessity  of  providing  adequate  and  suitable 
sites  show  by  implication  at  least  two  factors  which  might  cause 
school  buildings  to  be  abandoned  or  unsatisfactory  for  use,  Iji  urging 
the  desirability  of  city  planning  and  the  necessity  of  integrating 
long  range  school  plant  planning  with  over-all  city  planning,  they 
gave  as  an  illustration  a city  idiere  the  business  section  was  ex- 
panding to  surround  schools  near  the  downtown  area,  predicting  that 
if  tile  growth  continued  there  Yould  be  few  residences  left  downtown 
and  the  school  buildings  in  the  vicinity  would  be  abandoned.  They  saidt 
”A  school  building  program  must  anticipate  the  trend  and  nature  of  the 
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city's  growth  if  buildings  are  to  render  a maximum  number  of  years  of 
2 

useful  service." 

In  1936,  on  the  basis  of  population  studies  of  areas  in  Cleveland 
embracing  nearly  a century.  Irons  pointed  outi 

. • • • these  areas  grew  from  negligible  beginnings  to  their 
full  development  in  ...  . about  seventy  years  in  most  cases. 

Then  they  began  to  decline  in  population,  aad  up  to  the  present 
they  have  declined  steadily  in  each  case  . . . . Ihe  oldest  . . . . 

has  practically  ccHnpleted  its  life  cycle  in  one  hundred  years 

forty  years  upward  arid  sixty  years  downward. 

Already,  in  Cleveland,  we  find  large  sch^ls  enlarged  by  one 
addition  after  another  at  various  times,  in  order  to  keep  up 
with  growth  in  enrolliMnt,  now  becoming  gradually  depopulated. 

In  several  sections  of  the  city  schools  crowded  to  the  roofs 
and  with  classes  on  half  time  only  ten  years  ago  now  have  an 
Increasing  number  of  empty  rooms  each  year.  Never  during  its 
history  has  Cleveland  ceased  to  grow  in  total  population  at 
each  census  period.  But  obviously  its  residential  population  ^ 
has  shnink  away  in  the  center  -while  increasing  on  the  periphery.^ 

E-vidently  referring  to  the  same  studies.  Irons  said  several  years 
latent 

We  know  hy  this  time  that  the  population  of  a city  district 
does  not  rise  to  a peak  and  remain  there.  Nor  does  it  subside 
from  the  peak  to  a stabilized  plateau  ....  poptilation  of  a 
given  urban  area  rises  -to  a peak  and  almost  Immediately  starts 
to  fall  again  ....  it  continues  to  decrease  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  evaits,  until  the  aroa  becomes  completely  industrialized 
or  converted  to  other  non-re si daitial  uses.  The  entire  cycle  from 
start  to  finish  has  required  about  100  yoara  in  the  few  Cleveland 
city  districts  whose  life  history  was  complete  vdien  this  study 
was  made.  Of  course,  exceptions  will  be  found,  particularly  whore 
the  Federal  Government  is  trying  to  rescue  blighted  areas  by 
enormous  housing  projects.  But  such  areas  are  very  minor  parts  of 
the  whole  picture  .... 


N.  L.  Ehgelhardt  and  Fred  Engelhardt,  Planning  School  Building 
Programs,  p.  195.  — — — 

E.  Irons,  "Popiaation  Trends  Bring  Building  Problems." 
Nations  Schools.  Vol.  I8,  No,  2 (August,  1936),  pp.  55-56. 


Alreacfy  we  have  found  that  schools  which  looked  like  good 
long-term  prospects  fifteen  years  ago  are  now  depleted,  and 
may  soon  become  candidates  for  abandonment  » « , 

In  justifying  experiments  with  school  structures  which  can  be  de- 
mounted and  salvaged  when  p<^ulation  declines,  Larson  obsenrest 

But  nei^borhoods  have  life  cycles  of  their  own  idiich  very 
definitely  affect  the  life  expectancy  of  the  individual 
buildings  which  make  up  each  community.  When  a neighborhood 
is  new,  it  is  usually  occupied  by  young  families  with  small 
children.  Schools  are  needed  then,  but  as  the  children  grow 
up  and  move  away  while  the  parents  remain  behind,  the  need 
steadily  diminishes.  That  is  idiy,  of  course,  in  one  town  after 
another  we  find  schools  in  the  older  aireas  only  partly  used, 
while  in  the  newer  neighborhoods  on  the  outskirts  there  is  a 
desperate  shortage  of  schools.^ 

The  phenomenon  of  neighborhood  rise  and  decline,  particularly  in 
metropolitan  areas,  has  received  considerable  attention  from  students 
of  human  ecology.^  Theories,  such  as  the  concentric  growth  theory,  have 
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been  proposed  to  explain  the  phenomenon. ' One  writer  gave  this  summary 
of  the  causes  of  nei^borhood  decliiM  in  large  cities*  the  disturbing 
effect  of  encroachment  of  outside  substandard  aureas  upon  an  adequate 
neighborhood,  such  as  moving  in  of  persons  considered  socially  inferior; 
the  development  of  intemal  structural  and  social  decay  in  the  neigh- 
borhood; the  tendency  of  people  to  move  to  the  rim  of  the  city  and  leave 


^0,  E,  Ii^ns,  "Problems  Involved  in  the  Rehabilitation  of  School 
Buildings,"  The  American  School  and  University,  Fourteenth  Annual 
Edition,  19U2,  p.  30.  

ti 

"^C,  T.  Larson,  "A  School  That  Won't  Become  Obsolete,"  School 
Management,  Vol.  19,  No.  9,  (May,  1950),  p,  10. 

^Pauline  V,  Young,  Scientific  Social  Surveys  and  Research, 

Chapter  XVI, 

7 

Robert  L.  Southerland  and  Julian  L,  Woodard,  Introductory  Sociology, 
pp.  Ii22-li28.  


behind  dwellings  considered  less  desirable  because  of  technological 
changes  in  buildings  and  equipnent  and  changes  of  fashions  in  archi- 
tecture, which  make  the  older  buildings  outmodedj  and  the  expansion  of 
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an  industrial  or  business  zone  into  adjacent  residential  areas  dis- 

g 

turbing  and  dislodging  the  more  stable  population  elements. 

In  a discussion  of  the  necessity  of  considering  the  utilization  of 
existing  buildings  when  planning  school  building  programs,  the  American 
Association  of  School  Acininistrators  in  its  Twenty-Seventh  Yearbook 
recognized  the  factor  of  shift  in  population  in  bringing  about  the  aban- 
donment of  school  buildings I 

Every  large  city  has  had  an  outward  movement  of  population 
to  the  periphery  of  the  corporation  or  to  adjoining  suburbs, 
or  both,  thereby  leaving  unused  capacity  in  the  so-called  doKn- 
town  schools*  This  shift  in  population,  coupled  with  the 
general  decline  in  school  enrollment  during  the  past  few  years, 
leaves  many  cities  with  housing  capacities  in  excess  of  actual 
enrollment.  For  fflcaraple,  a 19U2  survey  in  one  large  city 
recommended  that  twenty-one  of  the  eighty-four  elementary 
school  centers  be  closed.  Effective  September  19U2,  sixteen 
were  actually  closed.  Among  them  were  a fireproof  building 
erected  in  192U  and  a number  of  others  with  fireproof  additions. 

A similar  study  in  another  cilgr  in  19U3  recommended  the  elimi- 
nation of  nine  elementaiy  school  centers  ....  Here  are 
exan^les  of  buildings  in  good  condition  that  were  closed  because 
of  lack  of  school  population  in  ■the  attendance  areas  ■which  they 
served. 9 

The  same  publication  discusses  at  some  leng^th  the  factor  of 
"obsolescence"  in  determining  ubether  a building  should  be  rehabil- 
itated or  nott 
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Bessie  A.  McClenahan,  "Social  Causes  of  Decline  of  Nei^borhoods, " 
Social  Forces,  Vol.  20,  No.  U,  (Uay  19U2),  i^.  U71-U76. 

9 

'^American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  American  School 
Buildings,  pp.  60-6l, 


This  term  is  used  to  designate  buildings  that  struc- 
turally are  in  such  condition  that  they  would  probably 
stand  for  another  fifty  years  or  more,  but  from  the  point 
of  view  of  housing  an  educational  program  are  generally 
unsatisfactory.  These  buildings  generally  have  good 
foundations,  good  walla,  and  good  roofs,  but  lack  many  of 
the  requirements  for  accommodating  a modem  educational 
program.  . . . these  buildings  generally  have  small  sites 
and  are  set  in  the  center  of  the  site  so  that  such  play- 
ground as  exists  is  badly  cut  up  by  the  placement  of  the 
building.  10 

The  attitude  of  the  coianunity  toward  rehabilitation  and  use  of  an 
old  building  as  a factor  affecting  its  possible  abandonment  is  suggested 
in  this  yearbook  by  the  question:  "Will  the  community  be  satisfied  to 
continue  to  use  rehabilitated  buildings  for  the  next  ten  to  twenty 

In  discussing  problems  encountered  in  pmposals  to  modernize 
old  school  buildings,  Viles  pointed  out  that  a building  "must  provide 
adequate  facilities  tbr  the  school  and  the  conammi'ty  programs  to  be 
housed  therein.  Deficiencies  in  any  of  these  areas  may  make  a building 
unfit  for  school  use."  Factors  to  be  considered  in  the  determination 
of  when  to  abandon  or  when  to  ranodel  an  old  school  building  ares 
physical  safety  and  health  protection  for  the  pupils,  building  location 
(accessibility  to  pupils,  freedom  from  traffic  hazards,  noises,  or 
odors),  curricular  adequacy  (adequate  or  adaptable  facilities  for  pro- 
gram), expansion  possibilities,  the  economy  factor  (cost  of  remodeling, 
plant  modernization,  whether  it  fits  into  a desirable  and  economical 
school  organization),  local  financing  ability,  and  the  aesthetic  factor 
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(”if  the  building  and  its  environment  cannot  be  improved  to  provide  a 

nholesome  and  inspiring  atmosphere  for  the  children  it  may  be  desirable 

IP 

to  abandon  the  building  as  soon  as  possible."). 

Economy  as  a factor  in  decldit^  on  abandonment  of  old  school 
buildings  is  indicated  in  Caudill's  recent  monograph  on  school  building 
plannings 

The  existing  plant  represents  a great  investment  to  the 
taxpayers.  In  any  long-range  building  program  you  must  use 
the  old  buildings  to  fullest  extent.  But  it  may  be  economi- 
cal in  the  long-range  view  to  abandon  an  old  building  lAiich 
requires  much  maintenance.  . . .^3 

Economy  from  another  point  of  view,  that  of  operational  cost  of 
the  program  to  be  offered  at  a school  center  and  the  educational  return 
to  the  ta3q)ayer  for  money  expended,  is  advanced  as  a reason  for  dis- 
continuing small  school  centers  with  resultant  abandonment  of  their 
buildings  in  a considerable  nximber  of  school  surveys  and  other  studies. 
Since  it  is  from  a recent  survey  and  presents  the  reasoning  on  this 
point  in  detailed  and  specific  terr.s,  it  sppears  to  be  utorthwhile  to 
present  the  following  rather  lengthy  quotation* 

....  Evidence  presented  elsewhere  in  this  report  shows 
that  generally  speaking  the  poorest  educational  opportunities 
are  provided  In  the  small  schools  and  the  best  educational 
opportunities  are  provided  in  the  large  schools.  The  Board 
of  Education  is,  therefore,  receiving  the  least  educational 
returns  from  those  centers  nhare  it  is  spending  the  most  per 
pupil  sffid  it  is  receiving  the  highest  educational  returns 
where  it  is  spending  the  least  per  pupil.  Nimerous  educational 
surveys  throtighout  the  nation  have  shown  these  facts  to  be 


1%.  E,  Viles,  "The  Ingiortance  of  Modernizing  Old  School  Buildings," 
American  School  and  University,  Nineteenth  Annual  Edition,  p,  16? . 

^^illiam  W,  Caudill,  Your  Schools,  An  Approach  to  Long-range 
Planning  of  School  Buildings,  p,  ^2, 
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essentially  true  iiherever  the  costs  of  large  schools  are  conn- 
pared  irith  the  costs  of  snail  schools  ....  Attention  is 
directed  particularly  to  the  fact  that  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
schools  for  -white  elenentaiy  children  with  fewer  than  100 
pupils  in  A,  i).  A,  is  ^229*72,  whereas  the  cost  per  pupil  in 
schools  of  $00  or  more  is  $117. hit  ....  The  average  per 
pupil  cost  for  instruction  in  ttie  five  high  schools  for  white 
youth  with  ninety-nine  or  fewer  pupils  is  $250.00,  whereas  the 
per  pupil  cost  in  hi^  schools  for  -rhite  youth  with  500  or 
more  pupils  is  $1U8.95  ....  If  the  board  would  consolidate 
its  estpenslve  and  inefficient  small  school  centers,  considerable 
school  funds  could  probably  be  saved.  It  might  be  ai^ed  that 
consolidation  wculd  involve  expensive  transportation  costs  and 
that  when  consideration  is  given  to  the  additional  cost  of 
transportation,  small  schools  can  be  opera-ted  as  cheaply  as 
large  schools.  Table  38  presents  an  analysis  of  the  cost  per 
pupil  in  school  centers  for  idilie  children  for  instruction  and 


Table  38 


Cost  Per  Pupil  in  A.  D,  A.  for  Instruction  and  Transporta-tion 
(White  Elementary  and  High  School  Combined) 


Average  Daily 
Attendance 

No.  Schools 

Total  A.  D,  A, 

(Dost  Per  IPupii 
in  A,  D,  A. 

U9  or  fewer 

• • 

50-99 

• • 

• • • 

100-199 

5 

775 

$217.30 

200-299 

6 

1,515 

198.53 

300-399 

2 

781 

185.95 

U00-U99 

5 

2,302 

lii3.71 

500  or  more 

10 

8,508 

lUl.05 

Total 

28 

13.881 

15U.55 

transporta-tion.  ...  This  table  shows  that  even  when  -trans- 
portation costs  were  added,  the  per  pupil  cost  of  operating 
small  schools  is  much  higher  than  the  per  pupil  cost  of  oper- 
ating large  schools.  Even  if  no  school  funds  were  saved  by 
consolidation,  considerably  batter  educational  returns  could 
be  expected  from  the  sane  e:q>enditures.l^ 

Considerable  research  has  been  done  on  the  problem  of  size  of  schools 
and  of  school  administrative  units  as  related  -bo  educational  effective- 
ness. The  most  significant  research  to  date  on  this  problem  has  recently 

Public  Schools  of  Caddo  Parish,  Louisiana,  A Survey  Reoort. 
pp.  206-209.  ^ 
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been  maaned  up  by  the  National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational 
Administration  in  an  analysis  and  summary  of  research  findings  in  pub- 
lic school  finance  prepared  for  the  National  Citizens  Goumittee  on 
Education.  In  tiiis  summary  it  is  pointed  out  that  Dawson  in  193ii 
developed  throu^^  research  and  summarization  of  expert  opinion  these 
standards  for  minimum  size  of  schools i 

Bor  elementary  schools,  2l|D  pupils  enrolled  in  elementary  grades. 

For  a six-year  hi^  school,  210  pi^jils  enrolled  in  high 
school  grades. 

For  a junior  high  school,  210  pupils  in  junior  high 
school  grades. 

For  a SOTiior  Mgh  school,  pupils  in  senicr  hi^ 
school  grades, 15 

The  significance  of  the  kind  of  prograa  offered  in  a school  as  a 
factor  in  its  discontinuance  and  the  abandonment  of  the  building  is 
suggested  in  the  statement  in  this  sumnaryx  "It  was  primarily  the 
limited  educational  program  of  the  one-room  schools  that  led  to  their 
decline  from  196,037  in  1917-18  to  7U,9Uli  in  19U7-48.«^^ 


Dawson’s  findings  have  been  conflnaed  by  later  studies,  Th^  have 
been  generally  accepted  by  survey  staffs  in  many  states  and  localities 
in  making  reconanendations  for  reorganization  of  school  centers. 

Examples  appear  in  reports  of  statewide  surveys  in  such  widely 


^^ational  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administration, 
Problems  ^ ^sues  in  Public  School  Finance.  Tentative  Edition, 
p.  194.  


16. 


Ibid,,  p.  19U. 
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scattered  states  as  Iciaho^^  and  Sou«i  Carolina. It  lai^t  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  latest  studies  indicate  that  Dawson’s  minimum 
standards,  particularly  for  high  schools,  may  be  too  low.^^ 

Tlie  research  on  the  problem  of  school  size  related  to  educati<wial 


efficienpy  is  summed  up  In  these  statements! 

As  the  size  of  the  school  becomes  larger,  up  to  a certain 
point,  the  quality  of  the  educational  program  generally 
becoHBS  more  satisfactory. 

As  the  size  of  the  school  becomes  larger,  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  educational  program  generally  declines. 

The  per  capita  cost  of  education  and  the  quality  of  the 
educational  program  are  generally  considered  unsatisfactory 
in  elementary  schools  having  fewer  than  17^  to  200  pupils 
and  in  hi^  schools  having  fewer  than  2^0  to  300  pupils, 
except  as  cost  is  greatly  increased.^® 

These  statooents  have  been  so  abundantly  supported  by  research 
and  by  experience  that  they  appear  to  have  attained  the  status  of 
established  principles.  Though  the  point  is  not  particularly  pertinent 
In  the  present  investigation,  it  might  be  noted  here  that  these  princi- 
ples recognize  a maximum  desirable  size  of  school  as  well  as  a minimum. 
The  importance  of  both  minimum  and  maximum  size  as  a factca*  to  be  con- 
sidered in  plaining  school  buildings  was  pointed  out  in  a special  issue 
of  Architectural  Forum  devoted  to  school  plant  planning  and  design: 


- — — — — — 

Public  Education  in  Idaho,  A Report  of  the  Idaho  Education 
Survey  Ccanmission,  pp.  6U-65,  ~ 

n O 

Public  Schools  of  South  Carolina,  A Report  of  the  South  Cam!  ■»  pa 
Education  Survey  Committee,  p.  176.  


%illiam  J,  Woodham,  Jr.,  "The  Relationship  Between  the  Size  of 
^o^aiy  Schools,  the  Per  Pupil  Cost,  and  the  Breadth  of  Educational 
Oi^rtunity."  Unpublished  Doctor’s  dissertation.  University  of  Florida, 
February,  1?^,  pp,  I77-179.  ^ 

^^National  Conference  of  Professors  of  Educational  Administration. 
2E«  PP«  229-230.  * 
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scattered  states  as  Idaho  ' and  South  Carolina.  It  ndght  be  noted, 
hoKPBver,  that  the  latest  studies  indicate  that  Dawson’ s minimum  stand- 
ards, particularly  for  hl^  schools,  may  be  too  low.^^ 

The  research  on  the  problem  of  school  size  related  to  educational 
efficiency  is  sumned  up  in  these  statements* 

As  the  size  of  the  school  beccxnes  larger,  up  to  a certain 
point,  the  quality  of  the  educational  program  generally  be- 
ccHaes  more  satisfactory. 

As  the  size  of  the  school  becomes  larger,  the  per  capita 
cost  of  the  educational  program  generally  declines. 

The  per  c^lta  cost  of  education  and  the  quality  of  the 
educational  program  are  generally  considered  unsatisfactory 
in  elementary  schools  having  fewer  than  175  to  200  pupils 
and  in  hi{^  schools  having  fewer  than  250  to  300  pupils, 
except  as  cost  is  greatly  increased, 20 

These  statanents  have  been  so  abundantly  supported  by  research 
and  by  expert emce  that  they  appear  to  have  attained  the  status  of 
established  principles,  Thou^  the  point  is  not  particularly  pertinent 
in  the  present  investigation,  it  mij^t  be  noted  here  that  these  princi- 
ples recognize  a maximum  desii^ble  size  of  school  as  well  as  a minimum. 
The  importance  of  both  minimum  and  maximum  size  as  a factor  to  be  con- 
sidered in  planning  school  buildings  was  pointed  out  in  a special  issue 
of  Architectural  Forum  devoted  to  school  plant  planning  and  design* 


Public  Education  in  Ids^p,  A Report  of  the  Idaho  Education 
Survey  <!ioinaission,  pp,  ~ 

1 ft 

Public  Schools  of  South  Carolina,  A ^port  of  the  South  Carolina 
Education  Survey  Committee,  p.  17^. 

19 

William  J.  Woodham,  Jr.,  "The  Relationship  Between  the  Size  of 
Secondary  Schools,  the  Per  Pupil  Cost,  and  the  Breadth  of  Educational 
Opportunity."  Unpublished  Doctor's  dissertation.  University  of  Florida, 
February,  1951,  pp.  177-179. 

^^Ibld.,  pp.  229-230. 
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From  both  an  educational  and  an  adainistrative  view,  the 
evidence  has  been  accumulating  that  the  most  efficient  edu- 
cational iinit  is  the  mediian-sized  school.  This  can  be  de- 
fined as  a school  having  at  least  one  classrotmi,  and  no  more 
than  three,  per  grade.  Pedagogically,  this  "child-sized" 
unit  provides  the  best  balance  between  the  personal  and  com- 
munal needs  of  students.  To  the  araall  child  in  the  lower 
grades,  it  has  the  important  effect  of  presenting  a world 
that  is  big  and  full  of  variety  but  not  overwhelming  as  it 
often  seenis  in  larger  schools.  From  an  administrative  view- 
point, the  medium-sized  school  supports  enough  students 
(usually  between  200  and  800)  to  make  practicable  the  in- 
stallation of  Ktpensive  teaching  equipment  iidrlch  smaller 
schools  cannot  afford.  Educators  also  find  that  the  medium- 
sized  unit  is  administratively  more  efficient  than  larger 
schools,  especially  with  regard  to  such  hi^  fixed  charges 
as  school  bus  service,  maintenance,  and  supenrision.  The 
medium— sized  school  is  also  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a 
nei^borhood  center,  a function  that  is  being  assigned  more 
and  more  to  school  buildings, 21 

Some  school  survey  reports  hint  that  the  systan  of  organization 
of  small  local  school  districts,  coupled  with  ignorance  and  irre- 
sponsibility on  the  part  of  school  boards  of  such  anall  districts,  has 
resulted  in  many  cases  in  the  constriction  of  buildings  and  classrooms 
ihich  are  not  needed  and  must  be  abandoned.  The  Florida  Citizens 
Comaittee  on  Education  asserted  that  in  some  cases  unused  classz^oms 

indicate  "a  situation  which  has  resulted  from  an  archaic  district 
22 

organization,"  The  report  of  a comprehensive  survey  in  Georgia 
declares* 

, ho  per  cent  of  the  white  and  95  psr  cent  of  the 

Negro  schools  are  at  present  unfit  for  school  use.  Uany  of 
these  buildings  coiild  be  renovated  and  made  reasonably 
satisfactory.  ...  The  majority  of  the  buildings,  however, 
were  constructed  duirlng  the  era  when  individual  local  distjricts 


21 

"Schools,"  Architectural  Forum,  Vol,  91,  No,  U,  (October,  19U9), 

p.  Bh. 

22 

Education  and  the  Future  of  Florida,  p,  185. 
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1 ? located  and  constructed  buildings, 

for  a limUed  territory  only,  with  no  regards  for  future 
developiaents  to  meet  the  needs  of  a moctern  school, 

v»  ® great  percentage  of  the  present 

buildings  makes  them  useless.  Many  others  need  to  be 

abandoned  and  replaced  with  larger  and  more  accessible 
ones.^-^ 


Sunnaary  of  Reriew  of  Literature 

This  review  of  literature  relating  to  the  problem  of  abandonment 
of  school  buildings  may  be  surenarized  as  follows: 

No  research  attempting  to  deteraine  comprehensive  causes  of  school 
building  abandonment  was  discovered.  Frequent  references  were  found 
to  the  problm  of  school  building  abandonment,  particularly  in  large 
cities,  with  some  discussion,  sometimes  amounting  to  little  more  tiian 
speculation,  of  the  factors  involved  in  abandoment.  The  effect  of 
population  shifts  in  cities  on  school  building  abandonment  has  been 
carefully  studied  and  reported  on  in  at  least  one  Instance,  and  com- 
mented on  in  several  others.  The  factor  of  relationship  between  size 
of  school  and  educational  returns  for  money  expended  has  been  ex- 
tensively studied  in  the  last  twenty  years. 

These  factors  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  sdiool  buildings 

have  been  established  by  research  or  suggested  by  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject: 


1.  Population  decline,  or  shifts,  leaving  buildings  unneeded. 

2.  "Obsolescence"  of  buildings;  i.e.,  buildings  do  not  meet 


0«.r,rt.r  of  CollgE.  asj.  In 
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present  standards  for  health,  safety,  and  coiafoii;  of  children,  and  are 
not  adeqiiate  or  s\il table  for  the  school  program  now  offered. 

3.  A building  may  become  out  of  style  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

ii,  A building  may  require  excessive  operation,  maintenance,  and 
repair  cost. 

5.  A btiilding  may  not  fit  into  a desirable  and  economical  school 
organization. 

6.  The  school  may  be  too  small  to  offer  the  kind  of  school  program 
desired  within  the  resources  available  for  its  support. 

7.  Buildings  may  have  been  poorly  planned  and  located  to  serve  the 
pupils  with  the  kind  of  program  now  desired  as  the  result  of  an  archaic 
system  of  excessively  small  school  dtlstricts,  together  with  lack  of 
proper  foresight  and  planning  on  the  part  of  local  school  officials. 

The  Florida  School  Plant  Survey  Program 

As  stated  in  Chapter  I the  principal  source  of  data  for  the  present 
study  is  the  reports  of  surveys  of  school  plant  problems  and  needs  made 
in  all  of  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  Florida  from  19U6  to  1952.  ]n  the 
following  paragraphs  are  described  Idle  legal  provisions  for  these  surveys 
and  their  relationship  to  the  florida  Minimuia  Foundation  Program  for  the 
public  school  system.  The  significance  of  these  surveys  in  determining 
facto3Ts  in  school  building  abandonn»nt  is  then  discussed  aid  the  pro- 
cediires  used  in  deriving  the  data  are  indicated. 

These  surveys  were  made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Florida  School 


Code  passed  by  the  legislature  in  1939  and  of  the  Florida  Minimum 
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Foundation  Program  Law  of  19U7.  The  Foundation  Prograa  Law  resulted  from 
the  comprehensive  stuc^  of  the  school  system  of  Florida  by  the  Florida 
Citizens  Committee  on  Education  from  19h$  to  191^7, 

Pertinent  excerpts  frexn  the  1939  law  are: 


Survey  Required. — As  soon  as  practicable  unless  a school 
survey  has  been  made  in  the  county  within  the  past  ten  years, 
each  county  board  shall  arrange  for  a survey  of  the  county 
s^ool  system  to  aid  in  formulating  a long-time  program  for 
the  schools  of  the  county.  The  report  based  on  the  survey 
shall  show  the  location  and  condition  of  all  school  buildings, 
the  location  of  pupils  and  the  transportation  routes,  the 
places  urtiere  sdiools  for  the  various  grades  should  be  main- 
tained temporarily  or  permanently,  and  shall  include  such 
other  infoinnation  as  may  be  required  under  regulations  of  the 
state  board.  The  county  board  may  request  assistance  from  the 
state  department  in  carrying  on  the  sunrey,  or  may  utilize 
such  other  agency  as  mav  be  approved  under  the  regulations  of 
the  state  board.  , . ,2u 


School  Plant  Program  Based  on  Survey.— The  county  board  of 
any  county  in  #iich  a survey  has  been  made  as  provided  in  this 
chapter  shall,  within  six  months  after  the  completion  of  the 
survey,  adopt  and  submit  to  the  state  superintendent  a pro- 
posed school  plant  program  for  ihe  schools  of  that  county. 

This  school  plant  program  shall  Insofar  as  practicable  bo  based 
T^pon  the  findings  and  the  reconmiendations  of  the  survey  report 

• m » • 


The  law  further  provided  that  the  county  school  board  should  adopt 


a proposed  "capital  outlay  program  and  budget"  each  year  as  part  of  its 
regular  annual  budget  "in  order  that  the  capital  outlay  needs  of  the 
county  school  system  for  ihe  entire  year  may  bo  well  understood  and 
provisicms  made  for  same."  This  capital  outlay  program  and  budget 
beginning  July  1,  19ld,  was  to  "be  based  upon  and  in  harmony  with  the 
school  plant  program  previously  filed  with  the  state  superintendent."^^ 


^Vlorida  School  Laws,  19b6,  Section  23^.1$. 


25 


Ibid. , Section  235»l6. 


^^Ibid. . Section  235.18. 


These  provisions  of  the  1939  School  Code  were  for  all  practical 
purposes  almost  completely  ignored.  A very  small  number  of  counties, 
among  -Wieffi  Dade,  Escambia,  Bjroward,  and  Madison,  carried  out  school 
plant  surveys  previous  to  19U6.  Ho  funds  were  provided  by  the  state  for 
school  buildings,  and  there  was  no  practical  way  to  enforce  the  law  re- 
quiring an  annual  "capital  outlay  program  and  budget"  in  each  county 
school  system,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  was  compara- 
tively little  building  of  school  plants  in  the  years  innediataly  pre- 
ceding and  Airing  World  War  II. 

The  Florida  Citiaens  Committee  on  Education  gave  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  problems  of  school  plants  in  its  stud(y  between  19U5 
and  19li7«  With  the  cooperation  of  the  counter  sdiool  authorities  school 
plant  surveys  were  made  in  five  sample  counties.  Bay,  Columbia,  Hills- 
borough, l>ianatee,  and  Pinellas.  The  Citizens  Committee's  studies 
showed  the  inadequacies  and  deficiencies  of  Florida's  school  plants  and 
forecast  large  expenditures  for  additional  buildings.  Its  report  stated 

Many  capital  outlay  expenditures  within  the  next  few  years 
will  be  made  for  new  centers.  Some  of  these  new  centers  will 
partially  or  totally  replace  existing  centers  idiich  are  satis- 
factory except  as  to  location.  This  will  be  necessary  to  take 
care  of  Florida's  rapidly  increasing  population,  and  to  provide 
reorganization  of  school  centers.  Perhaps  the  most  significant 
organizational  development  in  the  school  program  during  the 
next  ten  years  will  be  the  reorganization  of  small  school  centers. 

Florida's  population  is  one  of  the  most  rapidly  increasing  in 
the  nation.  During  the  past  twenty  jrears,  the  school  «irollment 
has  increased  at  the  rate  of  2.8  percent  annually.  There  seems 
ample  evidence  that  the  rate  of  increase  during  the  next  ten 
years  will  be  substantially  greater  than  the  rate  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Even  if  we  assume  that  only  the  rate  of  increase 
of  the  past  twenty  years  will  be  maintained,  there  will  be  an 
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annual  need  for  approximately  UOO  classrooms  to  pjrovide  for 
increasing  school  population.  . . ,27 

The  Citizens  Committee  analyzed  the  existing  provisions  for 
financing  needed  new  school  buildings  and  found  the  resources  of  tlie 
counties  and  the  special  tax  school  districts  completely  inadequate  on 
a statewide  basis  to  provide  needed  buildings.  It  concluded* 

Adequate  financing  of  school  buildings  in  Florida,  there- 
fore, involves  the  following t (l)  substantial  state  assistance 
for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service  expenditures!  (2)  the 
reorganization  of  special  tax  districtsi  (3)  the  sound  planning 
of  school  plant  construction  programs. 28 

On  the  basis  of  these  conclusions,  the  Citizens  Conmittee  recom- 
mended that  local  special  tax  school  districts  with  the  power  to  bond 
themselves  and  build  buildings  be  eliminated  and  that  buildings  here- 
after  "be  located  at  logical  centers  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
population  without  any  reference  idiatever  to  existing  district  bound- 
aries"} that  suive3r8  including  population  studies  be  "a  prerequisite 
for  any  construction,"  since  school  buildings  "cannot  be  safely  located 
by  guess"}  that  "plans  for  school  centers  and  building  constiniction 
should  be  developed  on  a county-wide  basis"}  that  "careful  studies  of 
•the  educational  program  to  be  developed  to  it»et  community  needs  should 
be  undertaken  before  any  building  plans  are  prepared"}  that  a finan- 
cial program  should  be  worked  out  so  every  county,  by  carefhl  planning, 
can  have  adequate  buildings  and  equipment,"  this  financial  program  to 
include  $U00  per  instruction  unit  (approximately  30  piq)ils  enrolled) 

27 

Education  and  the  Future  of  Florida,  p,  191. 

2®Ibid.,  p.  195. 
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each  year  to  be  allocated  to  each  county  school  system  under  a foun- 
29 

datlon  program*  ^ 

These  recommendations  became  a part  of  tiie  educational  policy  of 
the  state,  along  with  recommendations  relating  to  the  kind  and  quality 
of  the  school  program  desired,  with  the  enactment  of  the  Minimum  Foun- 
dation Program  Law  in  19^7 . In  providing  for  lUOO  per  Instruction  unit 
for  capital  outlay  expenditures  the  Minimum  Fotmdation  Program  Law 
stipulated: 

• • • . that  the  amount  included  in  the  miniimiTn  foundation 
program  for  capital  outlay  and  debt  service  shall  be  expended 
only  upon  capital  outlay  projects  and  debt  service  for  new 
projects  approved  by  the  state  superintendent  in  accordance 

witti  the  regulations  of  the  state  board,  on  the  basis  qf  a survey 
authorized  under  the  regulations  of  said  board  , , , ,3^^ 

Pursuant  to  this  provision  of  the  Foundation  Program  Law  the 

State  Board  of  Education  adopted  regulations  for  the  adninistration  of 

the  Foundation  Program  Capital  Outlay  and  Debt  Service  Funds.  Of  these 

regulations  the  clause  pertinent  to  the  present  study  provides  that 

counties  mi^t  not  spend  any  of  their  Foundation  Program  Capital  Outl^ 

Funds,  or  receive  any  allocation  of  such  funds  from  the  state,  until: 

• • • • the  State  Superintendent  ascertains  and  certifies 
that  the  county  has  submitted  an  adequate  and  acceptable  plai 
and  program  for  using  Capital  Outlay  and  Debt  Service  Funds 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  law.  This  plan  and  pro- 
gram shall  be  based  on  a survey  of  the  school  plant  needs  of 
the  county  made  or  revised  during  the  year  19U7,  or  later,  by 
or  under  the  direction  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

Such  surveys  shall  be  made  with  the  cooperation  of  the  county 
board  and  Shall  be  based  on  spot  maps  and  other  essential 


^^Ibid..  pp.  195-196. 

^^Section  236.07  (6).  Florida  Statutes.  19U7 , 
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information  proirideiby  the  county  superintendent  during  the 
year  19U7  or  later. 

The  regulations  further  provided  that  Foundation  Capital  Outlay 
Funds  could  be  spent  only  on  certain  types  of  school  plant  projects 
approved  by  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  after  th» 
county  submits  ”an  adequate  plan  and  program”  for  using  the  funds 
based  on  a survey. 

These  provisions  of  law  and  regulations  made  it  necessary  to  con- 
duct school  building  surveys  in  all  of  the  sixty-seven  comities  of 
Florida  within  a period  of  about  two  years,  with  later  restudies  de- 
manded in  some  cases  by  changing -conditions. 

These  surveys  were  made  to  implement  the  capital  outlay  provisions 
of  the  Foundation  Program  Law,  idiich  in  turn  was  based  on  the  findings 
of  the  Citizens  Conanittee  on  Sducation  as  to  the  kind  of  school  program 
and  school  opportunities  desired  by  the  people  of  the  State  of  Florida 
for  the  children  of  the  state.  Therefore,  the  fundamental  standards 
and  the  principles  to  be  followed  in  making  the  surveys  were  set  by  the 
findings  of  the  Citizens  Comaittee  study,  which  defined  the  principal 
elements  of  an  adequate  program  for  the  public  schools  as  follows: 

1.  A broad  program  of  free  public  education  available 
to  all  the  children  of  the  state  regardless  of  place  of 
residence  or  race  encompassing  not  only  the  traditional 
grades  of  one  to  twelve  but  also  adequate  provision  for 
public  funds  for  kindergarten;  junior  colleges  incorporating 
general  college  and  vocational  programs;  and,  educational 
opportunities  for  aditlts.  . . , 


^^Regulations  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Florida,  1950, 
p.  187. 
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^ J^structional  staff  consisting  of  professional 
^ople  hi^ly  trained  not  only  in  the  areas  in  which  they 
teach  but  in  the  skill  and  art  of  teaching, 

3«  An  administrative  and  supervisory  staff  of  pro- 
fessionally trained  personnel  competent  to  organiee,  ad- 
minister, supervise  and  furni^  the  type  of  leadership 

necess^  to  develop  the  educational  program  to  its  maximum 
possibilities. 

U.  Adequate  provision  for  necessary  transportation, 
health,  school  lunch,  and  recreational  services, 

5.  Adequate  physical  facilities  including  irell  lighted, 
well  heated,  well  equipped,  well  maintained,  sanitary, 
attractive  school  plants  functionally  designed  to  service 
the  educational  program. 

6.  Adequate  Hbraries,  textbooks,  instructional  supplies 
and  audio-visual  aids. 

7.  A financial  program  adequate  to  meet  the  costa  of  the 
program  in  eveiy  county  of  the  state, 

8.  Competent  adninistration  and  an  administrative  organi- 
zation, the  legal  frame  work  of  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  educational  program  to  function  with  maxiraum  efficiency. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  definition  of  an  adequate  program  for 
the  public  schools  only  proposes  for  all  the  children  in  all  parts  of 
the  state  no  more  than  the  educational  opportunities  and  the  school 
program  enjoyed  by  children  in  good  school  systems  anywhere  in  the 
Ihiited  States.  It  is  the  type  of  minimum  educational  program  for  a 
state  proposed  following  practically  every  state-wide  stu^jr  of  educa- 
tional problems  in  recent  years  in  the  United  States.  Examples  are 
Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Idaho,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Y/est  Virginia, 
The  survey  program  was  organized  to  implement  the  provisions  of 
law  and  regulations  and  cany  out  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the  ^orida 
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Education  and  the  Future  of  Florida,  p,  231. 
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South  Carolina,  A Report  of  the  South  Caro- 
Committee,  and  Public  Education  Id^^TA~Ri^ 
oi_  Idaho  Education  Survey  Commission.  “ 
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Minimum  Foundation  program.  The  fundamental  principles  and  standards 

vere  baaed  on  the  objectives  of  the  Foundation  Program  as  sot  forth 

3^ 

above.  The  procedures  followed  in  making  the  surveys  are  indicated 
in  the  "Foreword”  of  practically  all  the  county  survey  reports: 

This  stu^y  is,  in  a very  real  sense,  a cooperative 
project.  The  responsibility  for  assembling  basic  data  and 
preparing  spot  maps  was  assumed  by  the  school  officials  of 
the  county.  The  survey  staff  assumed  the  responsibilitity 
for  analyzing  spot  maps  and  pertinent  basic  data,  for 
studying  the  status  of  school  plants  and  determining  needs, 
and  for  preparing  the  sximmaries  and  recomniendations  in  this 
report.  . . , 

Each  school  was  visited  and  studied  in  detail  by  two  or 
more  members  of  the  staff.  Spot  maps,  which  are  so  essential 
for  an  adequate  study  of  school  building  needs,  were  made  in 
the  County  Superintendent’s  office  from  work  maps  prepared 
principals  with  the  assistance  of  teachers  and  pupils.  Princi- 
pals also  prepared  data  sheets  giving  detailed  information 
concerning  buildings  under  their  jurisdiction. 

All  major  recommendations  included  in  this  report  were 
passed  upon  by  the  entire  survey  staff,  Wiile  the  County- 
Superintendent*  s office  provided  needed  information,  the  sur- 
■vey  s-baff  is  ^ti rely  responsible  for  all  recommendations  in 
this  report, 

The  con?)osition  of  the  survey  staffs  which  made  the  surveys  and 
were  responsible  for  the  survey  reports  is  of  particular  significance 
for  the  present  stu<fy.  Survey  staffs  for  each  coun-ty  were  organized 
by  the  State  Department  of  Education,  varying  in  membership  from  three 
■to  ten,  according  to  the  number  of  schools  in  the  county.  In  organ- 
izing survey  staffs  the  policy  was  followed  of  secuidrig  s-baff  members 
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Dr.  E.  D.  Morphet,  who  left  the  Directorship  of  Adkainistration 
and  Flnsnce  in  the  Plorida  State  Department  of  Education  -to  become 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  llorida  Citizens'  Committee  on  Education, 
was  Coordinator  of  School  Surveys  and  administered  the  survey  nropTam 
in  its  early  months, 

3%rqposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Dade  County,  Florida, 
foreword,  


with  a variety  of  viewpoints.  The  chairman  of  the  staff  was  usually  a 
State  Department  of  Education  or  college  staff  member  with  considerable 
experience  in  school  survey  woric,  often  in  a number  of  other  states. 

A specialist  in  pupil  transporiation  was  on  all  the  staffs  and  a school 
plant  planning  consultant  or  a school  architect  served  in  all  the  larger 
and  most  of  the  smaller  counties.  Persons  specializing  in  the  field  of 
instruction  were  included  to  balance  the  viewpoints  of  those  whose  chief 
interest  and  training  were  in  the  fields  of  school  adninistration,  school 
plant  planning,  and  school  finance.  People  active  in  public  school  work, 
including  county  superintendents,  principals,  supervisors  of  instruction, 
and  classroom  teachers,  served  on  many  of  the  survey  staffs,  as  did 
many  college  staff  raonbers.  The  survey  staffs  represented  expert 
knowledge  and  opinion  on  matters  relating  to  the  public  school  program, 
school  organization,  administration  and  finance,  and  school  buildings. 

Survey  staffs  spent  from  two  to  five  days  in  each  county,  inspec- 
ting all  the  school  buildings,  studying  spot  maps  and  school  population 
trends,  and  conferring  with  school  officials  and  in  many  cases  with 
interested  school  patrons  and  other  citizens.  The  chief  task  of  the 
survey  staff  in  eveiy  county  was  to  determine  in  the  li^t  of  the  de- 
sired educational  program  and  school  opportunities  for  all  the  children 
what  school  centers  should  be  continued  in  operation,  what  new  school 
centers  should  be  established,  and  in  connection  with  this  what  buildings 
should  be  caitinued  in  use,  or  abandoned  and  replaced  by  new  buildings. 

On  the  basis  of  the  determination  made  concerning  operation  of  school 

■’  See  Appendix  A, 


centers,  the  schools  were  classified  for  the  administration  of  Fonn- 
datLon  Procram  Capital  Outlay  Funds,  as  "permanent"  or  "probably 
permanent"  centers  where  such  funds  could  be  spent  for  needed  buildings, 
or  as  "probably  temporary,"  "temporary,"  or  "abandon  immediately" 

centers  where  such  funds  could  be  spent  only  to  a limited  extent,  or  not 
at  all.^*^ 

In  making  recommendations  survey  staffs  were  not  obliged  to  con- 
sider artificial  impediments  such  as  small  school  district  linos,  since 
all  special  tax  school  districts  had  been  consolidated  by  the  Foundation 
Program  Law  of  19U7  into  one  county-wide  district.^®  The  whole  county 
could  be  considered  as  one  school  area  in  which  school  centers  could  be 
established  where  they  would  best  serve  the  pupil  population  with  the 
kind  of  school  program  desired.  Florida  school  law  and  the  financial 
provisions  of  the  Minimum  Foundation  Progran  evwi  made  it  possible  to 
ignore  county  lines  in  planning  desirable  attendance  areas.  Further- 
more, since  the  capital  outlay  provisions  of  the  Florida  Foundation 
Pro^am  were  relatively  liberal,  the  survey  staffs  could  rsccaimend 
building  programs  Including  abandonment  of  old  buildings,  on  the  basis 
of  what  was  needed  for  the  desired  kind  of  school  program  and  school 
opportunities,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  stringent  financial  expedi- 
ency. The  same  principles  and  standards  were  followed  for  schools  of 
both  idilte  and  Negro  races. 
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'See  Appendix  B. 

Section  230.3li«  Florida  Statutes,  19U7» 


The  findings  and  recommendations  of  the  survey  staff  vrere  presented 
to  the  county  board  of  public  instruction  in  the  form  of  a uritten  re- 
port, which  attempted  to  set  forth  the  reasons  and  Justifications  for 
the  recommendations.  The  county  school  authorities  had  the  privilege  of 
objecting  to  any  recommendation  with  which  they  did  not  agree,  and  when 
good  cause  was  shown  the  survey  staff  often  revised  its  recommendations. 
The  coiinty  board  then  adopted  the  survey  recommendations  as  the  basis 
for  its  "plan  and  program"  for  capital  outlay  expenditure.  All  recom- 
mendations were  subject  to  revision  as  conditions  chauiged,  and  many 
counties  have  called  for  and  had  caoriled  out  supplementary  surveys 
since  the  original  surveys  were  completed  In  19U9. 

In  siumnaury,  the  Florida  school  survey  program,  required  by  law 
auid  State  Boau*d  of  Education  Regulation,  involved  the  study  of  every 
school  center  and  school  building  in  the  state  during  the  period  from 
I9U6  to  I9U9,  and  subsequent  re-studies  of  some  sltxiatlons)  the  studies 
were  made  by  survey  staffs  competent  to  determine  facts  and  malce 
recommendations  concerning  the  school  program,  school  organization,  and 
school  bxiildingsj  the  findings  and  i^commondations  of  the  reports  con- 
cerning school  buildings  are  largely  unhampered  by  essentially  irrele- 
vant, artificial  factors  such  as  small  school  district  lines  and  local 
limitations  of  finance}  the  survey  reports  may  validly  bo  taken  as 
representing  the  concensus  of  expert  opinion  on  the  matters  covered, 
including  causes  of  abandonment  of  school  buildings. 

The  question  may  be  raised  as  to  whether  causes  appearing  in  sur^ 
vey  reports  for  reccmmending  the  abandonment  of  a school  building  are 
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to  be  taken  necessarily  as  being  real  causes  of  abandonment.  Suppose 
buildings  are  not  abandoned^  in  spite  of  survey  reoomineiKlations  that 
they  be  abandoned.  the  reasons  given  in  the  survey  reports  then 
validly  be  considered  as  indicating  factors  contributing  to  abandonment 
of  school  buildings  for  the  puipose  of  this  study?  The  answer  seons  to 
be  that  there  is  a sufficiently  large  sample  of  the  buildings  covered 
by  this  study  alreac^  abandoned  fully  to  ;Justify  the  assioBption  that 
the  causes  of  abandonment  appearing  in  the  survey  reports  arc  valid. 

Of  961  cases  of  school  buildings  recommended  for  abancbnment  in  survey 
reports,  3U0,  or  more  than  one— thiixl,  had  been  abandoned  up  to  September, 

Others  are  known  to  have  been  abandoned  since,  while  many  merely 

await  the  completion  of  building  programs  now  under  way  or  being  planned 

before  they,  too,  will  be  abandoned.  An  example  is  a north  Florida 

county  whose  officials  declared  to  a survey  staff  they  were  ready  to 

close  more  than  two  dozen  small  Negro  schools  and  abandon  an  obsolete 

white  elementary  school  building  Just  as  soon  as  financial  arrangements 

could  be  made  to  replace  the  buildings  and  provide  transportation 

39 

sei*vlce.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  normal  course  of  events  in 
a rapidly  growing  state  like  Florida,  conditions  will  change  and  factors 
which  appeared  at  the  time  of  the  survey  to  make  necessary  the  abandon- 
ment of  some  buildings  will  be  nullified.  For  example,  the  tentatively 
reconmended  abandonment  of  certain  school  buildings  in  Brevard  County 
because  school  membership  was  declining  and  too  small  will  probably  not 

39 

At  a conference  with  school  board  members  and  county  superinten- 
dent at  Madison,  Florida,  February,  19^2, 
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take  place  because  of  a large  increase  in  p<^ulati<m  r esultlng  from  a 
national  defense  activity.  Similar  cases  will  probably  bo  found  in 
Escambia  County  as  the  rostilt  of  expansion  of  paper  mills  and  other 
industries,  as  well  as  defense  activities.  It  seems  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  these  cases  do  not  mean  that  the  survey  staffs  were  mistaken 
in  the  recouHnendationa,  or  that  their  reasons  for  recommending  abandon- 
ment were  invalid,  but  simply  means  that  the  factors  contributing  to 
abandonment  of  buildings  in  these  cases  ceased  to  operate  owing  to 
changing  conditions. 

In  the  course  of  this  investigation  ei^ty-nine  Florida  school 
building  survey  reports  were  exmined.  These  consisted  of  the  original 
survey  reports  made  in  all  sixty-seven  counties  since  19U6,  as  a result 
of  or  in  connection  with  the  Florida  Minimum  Foundation  programj  reports 
of  full  re-surveys  in  some  counties;  and  supplements  to  survey  reports 
where  limited  sdiool  building  problams  were  re-studied  subsequerrb  to 
the  regular  surveys. 

All  buildings  recommended  in  the  survey  reports  for  immediate 
abandonment,  for  aban<k>nment  as  soon  as  buildings  to  r eplace  them  could 
be  built,  and  for  probable  abandonment  within  ten  to  fifteen  years 
were  listed,  A total  of  961  cases  of  recomnended  school  building 
abandoranent  were  found  in  the  survey  reports,  aiKi  an  additional  592 
cases  of  school  discontinuance  and  building  abandonment  since  1938  and 
before  the  surveys  were  made  were  delMumined  fr<na  State  Department  of 
Education  records. 
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The  causes  of  abandonment  as  specifically  given  in  the  survey  reports, 
or  inferred  fraa  -the  descriptions  and  discussions  in  the  reports,  were 
noted  and  classified  in  each  of  the  ?6l  cases.  School  centers  recommended 
for  discontinuance,  and  other  survey  recommendations  involving  abandon- 
ment of  buildings,  where  abandonment  had  actually  taken  place  up  to  July 
1,  1951*  were  determined  from  reports  of  the  counties  to  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Data  on  the  school  buildings  and  sites,  and 
information  on  average  daily  membership  since  1933  Yfere  obtained  from  the 
survey  reports  and  fi*om  State  Department  of  Education  records. 

These  data  are  sumiarized  in  tables  presented  hei^n  and  aire  dis- 
cussed in  Chapter  III. 

For  verification  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the  abandonisent  of 
school  buildings  derived  from  the  survey  reports,  detailed  studies  of 
a number  of  representative  cases  of  abandonment  or  prospective  abandon- 
ment were  undertaken,  these  cases  more  intensive  and  detailed 
analysis  of  factors  was  possible.  Data  for  the  stu(fy  of  these  cases 
were  obtadned  from  State  Department  of  Education  records,  from  official 
reports,  from  correspondence  and  interviews  with  county  school  officials 
and  local  citizens,  and  from  personal  visitation  of  the  schools,  as  well 
as  from  the  survey  reports.  The  results  of  the  stu(ity’  of  these  repre- 
sentative cases  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 

In  Chapter  V the  findings  of  this  investigation  are  summarized, 
and  conclusions  and  implications  are  discussed. 


CHAPTER  III 


FACT(®S  COOTRIBUTINQ  TO  ABANDONMENT  OF  SCHDOL  BUILDINQS 
DETERMINED  FROM  SCHOOL  BUILDINQ  SURVET  REPORTS 

This  chapter  presents  significant  data  relating  to  school  build- 
ings abandoned  in  Florida  since  1936,  or  reconmendad  for  abandonment 
in  Florida  school  building  survey  reports,  and  describes  the  factors 
contributing  to  abandonment  as  detenained  from  study  and  analysis  of 
the  survey  reports. 

Total  enrollment  in  Florida  schools  increased  from  389,79^  in 
1936-37  to  527, 17U  in  1950-51,  as  shoim  in  Table  V.  Ih  the  same 
period  of  time  the  number  of  school  centers,  that  is,  locations  at 
which  schools  are  operated,  decreased  from  21U5  to  II43U,  The  mean 
enrollment  at  each  school  center  increased  from  182  to  368,  Enroll- 
ment increased  35*2  per  cent  during  the  fifteen  year  period,  the 
number  of  school  centers  decreased  33.2  per  cent,  and  the  mean  enroll- 
ment per  center  increased  102,2  per  cent. 

The  figures  from  Table  V mentioned  above  are  significant  in  re- 
lationship to  the  data  presented  in  Table  VI,  which  shows  9li2  school 
buildings  actually  abandoned  in  Florida  since  1938,  approximately  in 
the  period  when  enrollment  was  growing  by  35.2  per  cent.  Table  VI 
shows  the  niuaber  of  buildings  abandoned  by  four  periods:  immediately 
before  7forld  War  II,  during  the  war,  immediately  after  the  war,  and  in 
the  last  three  years.  The  number  of  buildings  actually  abandoned  in 
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each  of  these  periods  shoira  a moderate  increase  from  22?  in  the  earliest 
period  to  2U8  in  the  latest  period.  The  figures  by  race  show  that  the 

TABLE  71 


NUMBER  GF  SaiOQL  BUILDINGS  ACTUALLY  ABANDONED  IN  FLQRIIIA  BETWEEN  I938 
AND  19?1  DISTRIBUTED  IN  PERIODS  BEFORE  THE  WAR,  DURING  IHE  WAR, 
IMMEDTATELY  AFTER  THE  WAR,  AND  LAST  THREE  YEARS 


Abandoned 

1938-19U1 

Abandoned 

19U2-19U? 

Abandoned 

191*6-19148 

Abandoned 

19U9-19?! 

Total 

Whiter 

Reported  in 
surveys 

2 

2 

U6 

73 

123 

Abandoned  be- 
fore survesns 

m 

107 

Ji£- 

_2_ 

271 

Total  iWiite 

116 

109 

91 

78 

39U 

Negro* 

Reported  in 
surveys 

0 

0 

69 

1?8 

227 

Abandoned  be- 
fore surveys 

109 

129 

81 

2 

321 

Total  Negro 

109 

129 

1?0 

160 

?U8 

Total  idiite 
and  Negro 

22? 

238 

2la 

2I48 

9li2 

number  of  white  school  buildings  abandoned  per  period  Ixas  decreased, 
idiile  the  number  of  Negro  school  buildings  abandoned  has  increased  each 
period.  It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  that  the  ratio  of  buildings 
abandoned  to  total  number  of  school  centers  has  increased  each  period 
with  the  decline  in  number  of  carters  shown  in  Table  V,  Table  VI  shows 
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that  271  Trtiite  achool  buildings  and  321  Negro  school  buildings  were 
abandoned  before  «ie  surveys,  a total  of  592,  ^ile  123  i»hite  school 
buUdings  and  22?  Negro  buildings,  or  350  have  been  abandoned  as  recom- 
mended in  survey  reports.  These  figures  suggest  that  the  school  build- 
ing survey  program,  vMch  did  not  get  fully  under  way  until  19ij8,  had 
little  effect  on  the  rate  of  abandonment  of  school  buildings j abandon- 
ment since  191*8  seems  to  conform  to  trends  which  began  in  the  pre-war 
period. 

Table  VII  shows  the  total  number  of  school  buildings  and  class- 
rooms recommended  for  abandonment  in  the  surv^  reports,  classified  by 
type  of  construction,  masonry  or  ftrame,  and  by  ownership.  A total  of 
381*  idiite  school  buildings  with  1891  classrooms,  and  557  Negro  school 
buildings  with  1330  classrooms  were  recommended  for  abandonment.  Seven 
of  the  white  school  buildings  and  152  of  the  Negro  school  buildings  are 
owned  by  private  agencies,  mostly  churches  and  fraternal  organizations. 
Table  VIII  shows  that  138  of  the  white  school  buildings  and  15  of  the 
Negro  school  buildings  reconsnended  for  abandonment  had  major  auxiliary 
facilities  such  as  auditoriums  and  lunchrooms. 

The  number  of  regular  school  buildings  and  other  buildings  used 
for  school  purposes,  recommended  for  abandonment  in  the  survey  reports, 
is  shown  in  Table  H,  Regular  school  buildings  listed  in  this  table 
are  buildings  designed  and  built  specifically  for  school  ’jsej  the  other 
buildings  used  for  school  purposes  are  churches,  lodges,  converted 
residences,  war  surplus  buildings,  and  miscellaneous  structures.  This 
table  reveals  that  707  out  of  the  961  buildings,  or  7h  per  cent,  were 
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TABLE  VII 


NUffiER  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDINGS  AND  CLASSROOMS  RECC»^E3JDED  FOE  ABANDONMENT 
DI  FLORIDA  SUHVET  REPORTS  CUSSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  NUMBER  OF  ROOiB 
IN  BUILDING,  TTPE  OF  CONSTRUCTION,  OWNERSJIIP,  AND  RACE  OF  PUPILS 


County-Owned 
Frame  Maeonry 

No.  No.  No.  No.  No. 

Rme.  Bldgs.  Rms.  Bldgs.  Rns. 


Not  County-Own^ 

Frme  Maaonry  Totals 

W,  No.  Fo.  Mo.  N^r^  iJo. 

Bldgs.  Rms.  Bldgs.  Rms.  Bldgs.  Rma. 


White t 


1 

2 

3-5 

6-10 

10-20 

20-30 

Total 

White 

Negro J 
1 
2 

3-5 

6-10 

11-20 

21-30 

Total 

Negro 

Total 
White 
and 
Negro i 


26 

26 

1 

1 

2 

68 

136 

23 

U6 

1 

87 

316 

58 

226 

u 

22 

161 

57 

las 

0 

0 

0 

31 

hhs 

0 

0 

0 

h 

91 

0 

203 

•SESSS5 

HL 

ML 

m 

7 

138 

138 

6 

6 

126 

Hi7 

29U 

3 

6 

12 

73 

25U 

Ih 

50 

7 

30 

217 

5 

38 

0 

6 

76 

2 

23 

1 

1 

29 

0 

0 

0 

395 

1008 

30 

123 

lii6 

598 

16U7 

20U 

1355 

153 

2 

0 

0 

29 

29 

2 

0 

0 

92 

181* 

16 

0 

0 

ll|9 

558 

0 

0 

0 

79 

580 

0 

0 

0 

31 

kk9 

0 

0 

0 

k 

91 

20 

0 

0 

: 

126 

5 

5 

275 

275 

2k 

0 

0 

162 

32U 

2h 

0 

0 

9U 

328 

0 

1 

9 

36 

26k 

11 

0 

0 

9 

no 

0 

0 

0 

1 

-22 

185 

6 

lli 

577 

1330 

205 

6 

lU 

961 

3221 

county-owned  buildings  specifically  designed  and  built  for  school  use. 
The  proportion  of  county-owned  regular  buildings  is  considerably  less 
among  Negro  schools  than  aiaong  white  schools.  A total  of  337  out  of 
577,  or  58  per  cent  of  the  Negro  buildings,  were  regular  county-owned 
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TABLE  mi 


NUMBER  OF  SOiOOL  BUILDINaS  WITH  MAJOR  AUXILIARY  FACILITIES  RECQMMENDSD 
^’OE  ABAIIDONSIEOT  IN  FLOKIHA  SCHOOL  SURVEY  REPORTS 


Facilities 

White 

School 

Buildings 

Negro 

School 

Buildings 

Total 

Buildings 

Auditorium  only 

97 

12 

109 

Lunchroom  only 

13 

1 

Hi 

Auditorium  and  a 
lunchroom 

19 

1 

20 

Other  major  auxiliary 
facilities 

9 

1 

10 

Total 

138 

15 

153 

TABLE  U 

NUMBER  OF  REGULAR  SCHOOL  BUILUINCS  AND  CLASSROOMS  AND  OTHER 
BUILDINGS  USED  fOR  SOIOQL  PURPOSES  RECOMMENDED  FDR 
ABANDONMEI^T  IN  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  SURVEY  REPORTS 


County-Owned 

Recular 

School  Other 

Bldga.  Bldgs » 


Not  County-Owned 
Regular 

School  Other 

Bldgs.  Bldgs. 


No.  No.  No.  No.  No.  No.  No.  No. 

Bldgs,  Class-  Bldgs.  Class-  Bldgs.  Class-  Bldgs.  Class- 


rooms 

rooms 

rooms 

rooms 

White: 

370 

1825 

7 

la 

6 

22 

1 

3 

Negro: 

237 

929 

86 

202 

8 

21 

lUi 

178 

Total 

707 

275U 

95 

2U3 

lU 

U3 

1U5 

181 
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Table  X presents  an  atten5>t  to  classify  the  96l  buildings  recost- 
laended  for  abandonment  in  the  survey  reports  according  to  type  of 
conanunity  in  idiich  the  buildings  were  located,  rural,  village,  or 
urban.  The  mean  number  of  classrooms  in  buildings  in  each  type  of 
community  is  showi.  This  table  reveals  that  idiile  rural  school  build- 
ings were  the  most  numeirous,  the  number  of  classrooms  recomended  for 
abandonment  was  nearly  as  great  in  uiban  as  in  rural  areas. 


TABLE  X 

NUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  BUILBINGS  AND  CLASSROOMS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ABAN- 
DONMENT CIASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  TYPE  OF  OOMUONITT,  RURAL, 
VILLAGE,  OR  URBAN,  Al®  RACE  OF  PUPILS 

' ' ' ilean  Nuurt:^ 


Nuuiber  of  Nuuber  of  of  Classrooms 

Buildings Classrooms Per  Building 


White  Race 

Rural 

229 

76U 

3.3 

Village 

80 

362 

U.5 

Urban 

765 

10.2 

Total 

i591 

U.9 

Negro  Race 

Rural 

U26 

693 

1.6 

Village 

67 

131 

1.9 

Urban 

8U 

506 

6.0 

Total 

?7T~ 

1330 

2.3 

Total  White 

and  Negro 

961 

3221 

3.U 

Dates  of  construction  of  buildings  recommended  for  abandonment  in 
the  survey  reports  are  indicated  in  Table  XI.  If  buildings  which  were 
not  county-owned  and  those  for  which  no  date  is  known  are  disregarded, 
a median  date  of  construction  for  white  sdiool  buildings  of  1922  can  be 
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calculated.  A similar  median  for  Negro  school  buildings  is  1930.  The 
difference  in  median  dates  can  probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
under  the  federal  relief  programs  of  the  nineteen-thirties,  numerous 
one-  and  tm-roora  Negro  schools  were  constructed  idiich  the  survey 
staffs  recommended  for  abandonment.  These  buildings  were  usually  con- 
structed without  long  range  planning  and  with  little  regard  for  accepted 
principles  of  school  plant  planning. 


TABLE  XI 

DATE  OF  CONSTHL’CTTON  OF  BUILDINaS  RECC«?fENDED  FOR  ABAN- 
DONMENT IN  FLORIDA  SCHOOL  SURVLT  REPXTS 


County- 

Owned 

White 

Not  County- 
Owned 

Negro 

County- 

Owned 

Not  County- 
Owned 

No  date 

0 

7 

hi 

113 

Before  1910 

k2 

0 

61 

8 

1911-1920 

n$ 

0 

37 

6 

1921-1930 

133 

0 

9h 

11 

1931-19U0 

75 

0 

155 

11 

19U1-1951 

12 

0 

31 

3 

Total 

377 

7 

U25 

152 

Median  datet 

1922 

1930 

Table  XII  presents  data  on  the  date  of  construction  and  the  date  of 
abandonment  of  county-omed  buildings  mentioned  in  survey  reports  and 
actually  abandoned  by  1951.  Median  dates  of  construction  derived  from 
this  table  are  1920  for  idiite  school  buildings  and  1923  for  Negro  school 
buildings.  The  median  date  of  abandonment  for  both  idilte  and  Negro 
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school  buildings  is  calculated  to  be  19k9»  Thus  tiiese  actually  aban- 
doned schools  had  a stedian  useitil  life  of  29  and  26  years  respectively 
for  ehite  and  for  Negro  school  buildings. 

TABLE  XII 


COUNTT-OWNED  SCHOOL  BUILDINOS  RECOMHENDBD  FOR  ABANDONMENT 
AND  ACTUALLT  ABANDONED  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  DATE  OF 
CONSTRDCTIOK,  DATE  OF  ABANDONMENT,  AND  RACE  OF  PUPILS 


Date  of 
Construction 

Ihito 

Negro 

Not  known 

7 

0 

Before  1910 

12 

31 

1911-1920 

U7 

11 

1921-1930 

30 

28 

I93I-I9I4O 

25 

U9 

19la-1951 

2 

8 

I5T" 

127 

Median  datet 

1920 

1923 

Date  of  abandonment 

1938-19la 

2 

0 

19U2-19li5 

2 

0 

19U6-19U8 

U6 

U5 

19U9-1951 

73 

82 

12i 

Median  date: 

19U9 

19U9 

Grades  tau^t  at  the  time  of  the  survey  at  school  centers  vthere 
school  buildings  sere  recommended  for  abandonment  are  shoim  in  Table 
XIII.  In  both  ehite  and  Negro  schools  the  median  is  the  seventh  grewie. 

Membership  at  school  centers  iriiere  buildings  were  recommended  for 
abandonment  appears  in  Table  XIV,  The  median  membership  in  the  shite 
schools  is  calculated  to  bo  97  and  in  the  Negro  schools  37.  This 
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TABLE  XIII 


HUMBER  OF  SCHOOL  BUILDIMOS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  ABANDON- 
MENT IN  SURVET  REPORTS  DISTRIBUTED  ACCORDINQ 
TO  cmPES  AT  THE  SCHOOL  CENTERS 


Gx>ad«s 

White  Race 
No,  Bld^s. 

Negro  Race 
No,  Bldgs, 

Total 

1-  5 

U7 

53 

100 

6 

158 

182 

3U0 

7-  8 

138 

280 

las 

9-10 

23 

U3 

66 

11-12 

18 

37 

381; 

57V 

961 

TABLE  XI7 


SCHOOL  MEMBERSHIP  AT  TIME  OF  SURVET  AT  SCH03L  CENTERS 
MERE  BDILDINaS  WSIE  RECOMIENDED  FOR  ABANDONMENT 


Mei^erahip 

White  Race 
No,  Bldgs, 

Negro  Race 
No,  Bldgs, 

Total 

1-10 

12 

30 

U2 

11-20 

51 

122 

173 

21-1;0 

73 

167 

2l;0 

la-59 

66 

102 

168 

60-89 

55 

5U 

109 

90-119 

28 

30 

58 

119-<5> 

99 

72 

171 

Median 

m 

in — 

95i‘""" 

Uanbenhips 

55 

37 
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reflects  the  fact  that  ■idiite  schools  were  organised  as  larger  units^  the 
moveiaent  toward  consolidation  having  progressed  much  farther  among  white 
schools  than  am<nig  Negro  schools. 

Factors  Contributing  to  the  Aoandonmeht  of  Sdiool  Buildings  According 
to  the  Siirvey  Reports  — — 

The  results  of  the  study  and  analysis  of  the  FloriLda  school  sur- 
vey reports  to  determine  factors  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of 
buildings  are  presented  in  the  following  pages  and  summarizod  in 
Table  XV. 

The  procedure  for  this  analysis  was  as  followst  All  statements 
in  the  survey  reports  indicating  a reason  for  recomnending  abandon- 
ment of  buildings  were  noted  and  classified.  It  was  found  that  seven 
categories  were  sufficient  to  classify  all  the  reasons,  or  factors, 
indicated.  Those  factors  were  determined  with  as  much  objectivity  as 
possible,  as  indicated  in  the  discussion  of  each  one  in  the  followirig 
pages. 

£ach  one  of  the  961  cases  was  classified  according  to  idiat  appeared 
to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  its  recommended  abandonment,  and  also 
according  to  any  other  factors  which  appeared  to  be  present.  This 
classification  is  shown  in  Table  XV.  The  bases  for  classifying  the 
cases  according  to  factors  involved  in  their  recomended  abandonment 
were  specific  statements  In  the  survey  TepoTts  and  inferences  drawn 
from  descripti(ms  and  recommendations.  Table  XV  should  be  used  with 
caution  and  with  the  understanding  that  it  atten^ts  to  present  in 
quantitative  terms  data  derived  in  a highly  subjective  manner.  It  is 
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TABUJ  IV  (Continued) 
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considered  Inadvisable  to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  from  Table  XV 
based  on  refined  statistical  calculations. 

School  Membership  Too  Small.-— Frequently  appearing  in  the  survey 
reports  are  statements  justifying  recoimnendations  to  discontinue  school 
centers  and  abandon  buildings,  such  as  the  followlngi  . pupils 

would  have  better  educational  oi^rtunities  at  a larger  center."^  ’’The 
26  pupils  in  grades  7-12  is  a completely  Inadequate  ntimber  to  Justify 
the  continuance  of  those  grades  hare.  ....'*  "However,  neither 
school  is  large  enough  for  a satisfactory  school  program."^  "Small 
schools  of  this  size  shoxad  not  be  maintained  in  easy  transportation 
radius  of  schools  of  adequate  size.  It  is  unfair  to  the  children  to 
give  them  poor  educational  advantages  wh«x  good  educational  opportuni- 
ties can  be  given  thmn  at  little  or  no  extra  cost.  Therefore,  it  is 
recommended  that  this  school  be  abandoned  and  the  children  transpoirted 
to  Oneco."^ 


Table  IV  shows  that  "school  membership  too  small"  is  the  most 
comnon  factor  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings 
indicated  in  the  Florida  school  building  survey  reports.  It  was 
Judged  to  be  the  factor  of  pilmary  importance  in  2U7  out  of  38U  cases 
of  recotmaended  biiilding  abandonment  at  white  school  centers,  and  in 
U82  out  of  577  cases  at  Negro  school  centers. 


19U8. 


Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Lee  County,  Florida,  191^,9. 

2„ 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Holmes  County,  Florida,  19h9. 
Proposed  School  Plant  Program  ibr  Indian  River  County,  Florida, 
School  Building  Survey,  Manatee  County,  Florida,  19U7.  p.  65. 
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To  in  any  particular  case  that  ” school  membership  too  small” 
is  a reason  for  discontinuing  a school  center  implies  that  it  is  too 
anall  according  to  some  established  or  accepted  standard.  The  standards 
accepted  by  the  survey  staffs  for  minimum  membership  at  a school  center 
are  set  forth  in  most  of  the  sui-vey  reports  in  discussions  such  as  the 
following t 

In  small  schools  the  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  is  loir 
and  consequently  the  cost  per  pupil  is  high.  The  building 
and  equipment  costs  per  pupil  are  high  if  an  attempt  is  made 
to  provide  facilities  for  an  enriched  program.  Special 
service  rooms  are  particularly  expensive  in  cost  per  pupil 
in  small  schools. 

Host  school  authorities  believe  that  an  elementary  school 
center  should  have  as  a minimum  enough  pupils  so  that  no 
teacher  will  have  to  teach  more  than  one  grade.  This  means 
not  less  than  180  to  200  pupils  in  grades  1—6,  Only  in  cases 
•where  bus  transportation  time  for  pupils  would  exceed  an 
hour  each  morning  and  afternoon  should  an  elemen'tazy  school 
with  many  fewer  than  180  pupils  in  grades  1-6  be  considered 
in  Jxistlce  to  "the  children  and  the  taxpayers.  A larger 
number  is  desirable,  preferably  300  to  500  pupils.  In 
larger  schools  it  is  economical  to  employ  a principal  who 
will  devote  full  time  to  supervision,  and  it  is  possible  at 
reasonable  cost  per  pupil  to  pro-vide  better  facilities  and 
specially  trained  teachers  for  health,  physical  education, 
music,  and  an  enriched  program.  The  nua^tmiiH  membership  at 
any  elementary  center  should  be  de'terrained  by  the  size  of 
the  site,  'the  facilities  available,  and  other  conditions, 
but  it  would  probably  be  no  more  than  600  to  800  pupils. 

An  attendance  of  UOO  to  600  elementary  pupils  m^es  possible 
a very  satisfactory  program  at  reasonable  cost,^ 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  school  membership  sub stan'bi ally  below 

180  pupils  in  grades  1-6  •would  bring  about  •the  recommendation  for  "the 

discontinuance  of  an  elementaiy  center  and  the  abandonment  of  its 

building,  unless  it  were  necessary  to  maintain  the  school  to  avoid  an 


School  Plant  Program  for  Dixie  County,  Florida,  19k9 


excessive  amount  of  bus  travel  for  many  of  the  pupils.  Standards  for 

minimum  membership  in  hi^  school  grades  are  described  as  follows* 

A senior  hi^  school  of  grades  10-12,  or  9-12,  or  a junior 
high  school  of  grades  7-9  should  have  a minimum  of  300  pxipils 
in  average  dally  attendance.  A junior-senior  high  school  of 
grades  7-12  also  requires  a minimum  of  at  least  300,  and  some 
authorities  consider  U50  as  a more  desirable  ndnimum  for  a 
six-grade  jtmior-senior  hi^  school. 

The  reason  for  this  minimum  is  readily  seen  when  one  con- 
siders the  numerous  areas  of  instruction  included  in  a full, 
up-to-date  junior  or  senior  hl^  school  progsram.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  academic  subjects  taught  primarily  from  books, 
such  as  English,  history  and  other  social  studies,  and  mathe- 
matics, a full  jxmlor  or  senior  hig^i  school  program  includes 
the  various  fields  of  science,  homsmaking,  vocational  agri- 
culture, industrial  arts,  physical  education,  coimercial  sub- 
jects, music  aivi  art,  and  perhaps  foreign  languages.  Most  of 
these  fields  denand  teachers  with  specialised  training,  and 
require  special  facilities  such  as  gymnasiums,  laboratories, 
shops,  etc.,  with  the  necessary  equipment.  To  hire  such 
teadiers  and  to  provide  the  necessary  facilities  for  a full 
high  school  program  for  a handful  of  pupils  is  prohibitively 
expensive.  A small  hig^i  school  with  only  three  or  four 
teachers  can  offer  only  the  barest  and  most  meager  kind  of 
high  school  experience  and  pupils  STiffer  as  compared  to 
pupils  in  larger  centers  which  offer  fbll,  well-rounded  hi^ 
school  programs,® 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  standards  for  minimum  size  of  school 
membership  followed  in  the  Florida  survey  program  are  substantially 
those  commonly  accepted  throughout  the  nation."^ 

The  survey  reports  sometimes  directly  relate  the  factor  of 
"school  membership  too  small"  to  econony  of  operation  of  the  schools 
and  saving  of  the  public’s  money.  In  comparing  costs  and  program  at 
a large  hifdi  school  (Leesburg)  with  costs  arvi  prograns  at  the  other 
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hi^  schools  in  the  county,  all  of  them  considerably  below  the  standard 
in  size,  the  Lake  County  survey  staff  statedt 

The  operation  of  small  high  schools  is  particularly  esq^en- 
sive.  The  present  ?iiite  per  pupil  cost  for  instruction  salaries 
alone  for  grades  7-12  in  Lake  County  for  19U8-U9  is  as  follows  i 
Umatilla,  §190j  Eustis,  $l80j  Mt.  Dora,  $l68j  Tavares,  $190t 
Leesburg,  $lU5j  Clermont,  $l6l,  and  Oroveland,  $197.  . . . 

An  analysis  of  the  program  of  studies  shows  that  present  per 
^pil  cost  of  Mt,  Dora  and  Clermont  wculd  approximate  that  of 
Umatilla,  Tavares,  and  Groveland  if  vocational  agriculture 
were  included  in  the  program.  Leesburg  has  the  lowest  per 
pupil  cost  of  any  high  school  in  the  county  and  it  provides  the 
richest  educational  opportunities.  The  most  expensive  high 
school  in  the  county  is  Groveland.  However,  the  hi^  school 
students  attending  Groveland  do  not  have  either  as  broad  a 
vocatioi^  program  or  as  broad  a college  preparatory  program  as 
the  students  attending  Leesbuirg. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $30,000  annually  could  be 
saved  in  instruction  costs  alone  if  the  white  high  schools  in 
t.  Dora,  Tavares,  Umatilla,  and  Eustis  were  regrouped  into 
one  center  and  the  idilte  high  schools  in  Clermont  and  Groveland 
were  regrouped  into  one  center.  This  would  necessitate  some 
increase  in  transportation  costs  but  that  TOuld  be  compensated 
for  by  improved  educational  opportunities.® 

The  minimum  standards  for  size  of  high  schools  have  considerably 
less  significance  in  the  present  stuc^  than  do  the  standards  for  size 
of  elementary  schools.  The  reason  is  that  this  stu(fy  is  limited  to 
cases  of  total  abandonment  of  buildings.  The  discontinuance  of  a high 
school  center  because  it  is  too  small  would  seldom  result  in  the  total 
abandonment  of  a school  building,  because  almost  without  exception 
snail  high  schools  are  housed  in  the  same  buildings  with  elementary 
schools  which  are  to  be  continued. 

It  is  obvious  that  "school  membership  too  small"  given  as  the 
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reason  for  discontinuing  a school  center  and  abandoning  the  building 
is  not  a sisiple  factor.  In  any  particular  case  there  are  several 
possibilities.  Membership  may  have  fallen  below  the  standard  as  the 
result  of  population  decline.  The  membership  may  be  Just  as  big  as 
it  has  ever  been.  It  may  even  be  growing. 

Ihe  survey  staffs  seldom  analyze  causes  for  membership  being  too 
small  in  particular  cases  beyond  an  occasional  passing  comment  such  as^ 
"This  community  is  declinijig  in  population.  The  average  daily  manber- 
ship  in  this  school  in  1938  was  118  and  in  19U6  it  was  77."^  In  a 
few  cases  the  survey  staffs  recognized  the  termination  of  the  principal 
economic  activity  of  the  canmunity  as  a cause  of  membership  decline 
leading  to  school  building  abandonment.  In  practically  all  such 
cases  the  closing,  or  possible  closing,  of  a sawmill  was  involved. 

The  following  is  an  ecxampleJ 

The  surv^  staff,  however,  received  information  to  the 
effect  that  the  sawmill  ....  is  going  out  of  business 
and  that  a pulp  mill  may  be  established  ttiere.  Since  the 
classrooms  ....  are  sub— stauidard  in  most  respects,  a 
new  building  would  be  reccxnmended  there  if  concrete  evi- 
dence were  available  to  show  that  the  pulp  min  irLll 
actually  materialize.  ...  If  the  sawmill  ceases  operations, 
a careful  study  should  be  given  to  the  situation  before  any 
determination  is  made  as  to  the  final  disposition  .... 
as  a school  center  or  as  to  the  construction  of  additional 
school  facilities  there. 


In  another  survey  report  the  staff  commented  that  "Industries 
based  on  forest  resources  are  reported  to  have  declined  greatly,  and 
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may  come  almost  completely  to  an  end  before  long  nhen  all  the  timber  Is 
cut,"^  These  comments  ware  made  concerning  the  iihite  and  Negro  schools 
respectively  In  a saw-mill  town  in  that  county!  **0n  account  of  the  dis- 
tance to  any  other  center  this  school  should  probably  be  continued  until 
the  enrollment  drops  to  a point  where  it  is  not  economical  to  provide  a 

teacher,"  and  "Information  received  indicates  that  this  school  may  nob 

12 

have  any  pupils  in  the  nert  year  or  two,"  The  mill  in  the  town 
finally  closed  completely,  and  both  white  and  Negro  schools  are  now 
discontinued. 

The  significance  of  "membership  too  small"  as  a factor  in  school 
building  abandonment  will  be  further  considered  in  connection  with  the 
studies  of  representative  cases  of  abandonment  reported  in  Chapter  IV, 
Inadequate  Size  and  Unsxxltabillty  of  School  Site.— The  factor  of 
inadequate  size  and  unsuitability  of  school  site  is  indicated  in  the 
survey  reports  as  contributing  to  the  abanctonment  of  buildings  in  U9 
out  of  38U  cases  of  white  schools  and  53  out  of  577  cases  of  Negro 
schools  as  shown  in  Table  XV. 

The  following  quotations  illustrate  the  in^wrtance  attached  to 

this  factor!  "The  site  is  lev^,  well-drained,  partly  improved,  but 

13 

too  small  for  school  purposes,"  "This  school  occupies  an  irregularly 
shaped  city  block  opposite  the  courthouse  and  the  county  jail.  It  is 

^Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Osceola  County,  Florida,  19U8. 

^^Ibid. 
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surrounded  on  all  sides  by  streets  and  expansion  is  practically  im- 
possible. The  site  is  completely  inadequate  and  unsuitable  for  a 

lU 

school  of  this  size.”  The  school  ”ia  located  on  a site  consisting 

of  about  an  acre  and  a half  -which  is  entirely  inadequate  for  a school 

of  at^y  size.  This  site  should  be  abandoned  for  school  purposes  as 

1$ 

soon  as  new  high  school  facilities  are  available,"  "The  grounds  are 
eroded  and  par-bly  unusable  owing  to  -the  s-beep  slope  toward  a pond  be- 
hind the  buildings.  The  site  is  inadequate  in  size  and  largely  un- 
suitable  for  school  use,"  "The  one  acre  site  is  entirely  inadequate 
and  impractical  -to  e:q)and.  It  is  looa-ted  in  -the  <fc-wntoTin  business 
section  ....  and  is  surrounded  by  streets  and  business  properties, 
Concerning  a si-be  of  about  three  acres  for  a twelve-olassroom  school, 
the  survey  staff  for  one  county  stabeds  "Because  this  site  is  bound 

on  one  side  by  a hi^TRiy  and  on  another  by  a railroad  the  .... 

X8 

School  is  , , , , recommended  for  eventual  abandonment," 

More  extensive  comments  were  made  in  soma  cases  where  inadequate 

and  unsxiltable  sites  presented  unusual  problems: 

The  school  si-te  consists  of  about  four  acres  of  unimproved, 
unfenced,  ungraded  land  on  a dirt  road  ....  The  level  area 


^Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Clay  County,  Florida,  19ti9i 
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is  very  limited,  and  the  use  for  school  purposes  of  the  rest 
of  the  land  is  impractical  because  of  ditches,  ravines  and 
slopes*  • • * It  is  most  unfortunate  that  the  new  building 
was  constructed  at  such  a restricted  and  tmsul table  site, 
idiich  is  so  limited  in  usuable  area  that  no  further  construc- 
tion should  be  dbne  there.  This  mistdce  cannot  be  corrected, 
but  it  should  not  be  made  wjrse  by  ihrther  building.  Needed 
additional  building  should  be  done  at  a new  suitable  site  of 
about  fifteen  acres  . . , 

Speaking  of  a three-quarter  acre  site  for  a hi^  school  of  UU5 
students,  another  survey  staff  declared* 

The  site  is  completely  surrounded  by  business  properties 
to  the  south  and  east  and  residential  properties  to  the  north 
and  west*  The  Boai*d  could  hardly  have  found  a poorer  site  on 
which  to  locate  ttiis  building.  This  location  was  a tragic 
mistake.  There  is  not  enough  land  available  to  contain  the 
additional  b\iildlngs  needed  and  there  is  practically  no  space 
available  for  play  activities  . , . 

In  another  case  the  comment  was  made  that* 

The  survey  staff  considers  it  very  doubtful  that  the 
present  site  could  be  developed  satisfactorily.  It  would 
probably  be  cheaper  to  acquire  a new  site  ....  A very 
serious  and  costly  error  was  made  idxen  the  present 
buildings  were  constructed  on  a plot  totally  unsuited  for 
school  purposes.  This  is  the  poorest  site  that  the  survey 
staff  has  yet  found  in  the  state  for  a school  of  this  siae.^^ 


The  standards  for  school  sites  accepted  by  the  survey  staffs  in 
making  their  recommendations  are  Indicated  in  the  following  quotation* 

A desirable  school  site  should  bo  attractive  in  appeal^- 
ance,  spacious  enough  for  all  educational  and  recx*eational 
activity  to  be  carried  on  without  crowding,  easily  accessible 
to  the  pupils,  and  located  away  from  busy  thoroughfares. 


Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Escambia  County,  Florida, 
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Industrial  establishments,  or  any  other  features  aMch  are 
hazardous  or  distracting  in  nature.  Sites  should  also  be 
of  such  size  and  shape  as  to  make  allowance  for  any  e:q>an- 
sion  of  building  facilities,  service  areas,  and  other 
educational  use  areas,  idiich  may  become  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  future  population  growth, 

. • . * The  National  Council  cm  Schoolhouse  Construction 
jreconmends  the  following  site  standards!  for  elementary 
schools  a minimum  of  five  acres  plus  an  additional  acre  for 
each  100  pupils  of  ultimate  enrollmentj  for  secondary  schools 
a miniBnma  site  of  ten  acres  plus  an  additional  acre  for  each 
100  pupils  of  Tiltiraate  enrollment.  For  a full  and  enriched 
program  raudi  more  space  is  desirable, ^2 

While  recognizing  that  minimum  standards  for  size  of  school  site 

were  impractical  to  apply  in  many  circumstances,  the  survey  staffs 

generally  accepted  and  their  reports  advocated  in  many  instances  the 

standards  proposed  by  the  National  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction 

23 

as  indicated  above.  The  standards  required  for  new  school  sites  by 
the  Florida  School  Code  are  not  greatly  different,  though  someidiat 


lower  for  small  schools  and  for  larger  schools.  The  majcinium  number 
of  acres  required  by  Florida  law  for  a new  school,  not  matter  how 
large,  is  eleven  acres, 


Consideration  of  inadequacy  of  size  of  school  site  as  a cause  of 
school  building  abandonment  suggests  that  the  factor  is  not  a simple 
one.  After  all,  most  of  the  sites  were  considered  adequate  at  the 
tin®  the  buildings  were  built  on  them,  and  thqy  are  just  as  large  now 
as  they  ever  were.  What  changes  have  occurred  which  now  make  inadequacy 
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of  site  a cause  for  the  abandonment  of  the  school  building?  This  ques- 
tion will  be  considered  in  the  studies  of  representative  cases  reported 
in  Chapter  IV» 

Decline  of  Urban  Residential  Ai»eaa.-— Recognized  as  a factor  in 
school  building  abandonment,  especially  in  laiger  cities.  Is  the  de- 
cline in  population  of  residential  areas  and  their  conversion  to 
ccxanerclal  and  Industrial  use*  This  is  an  easily  obsei*ved  phenos^non 

in  any  large  city,  and  is  referred  to  in  the  review  of  literature  in 

25 

C2iapter  II.  Thou^  the  cases  reported  in  the  surveys  sire  not  numerous 
they  ijjvolve  fairly  large  buildings  and  a considerable  number  of  class- 
rooms. This  was  judged  to  be  the  most  important  factor  in  the  recom- 
mended abandonment  of  8 white  school  buildings  out  of  38U,  as  shown  in 
Table  XV,  No  cases  idiere  this  factor  appeared  ij^ortant  were  reported 
among  the  Negro  school  buildings  recommaided  for  abandonment. 

A school  building  constructed  to  serve  a populous  residential 
neighborhood  in  a city  will  gradually  become  vacant  as  children  of 
residents  coiiplete  their  schooling,  and  as  former  family  homes  become 
rooming  houses  in  tdiich  few  children  are  foimd,  or  are  replaced  by 
commercial  and  industrial  establishments.  In  such  cases  younger 
families  with  school  age  children  usually  locate  elsewhere,  and 
eventually  the  school  biilding  must  be  abandoned  for  lack  of  children. 

The  survey  staffs  recognized  this  in  such  statements  as  the  following: 

"This  school  is  in  the  business  district  amd  in  an  area  idiich  would 

ooe  p,  26. 
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be  expected  to  have  a declining;  school  population.  It  shotild  be  con- 
tinued for  quite  a number  of  years,  but  school  authorities  should 

26 

begin  to  look  toward  its  eventual  replacement,”  "There  is  no  room 

for  further  expansion  of  school  plant.  However,  it  Is  conceivable 

that  the  enrollment  will  decrease  as  comercial  and  indtistrtal  enter- 

27 

prises  make  inroads  on  the  area,”  The  school  ”is  in  an  industrial 

area,  has  a very  limited  site,  and  serves  a declining  population  in 
28 

its  vicinity.”  "The  five-acre  site  is  , , , , located  in  an  indus- 
trial area.  The  south  boundary  is  bordeired  by  a large  packing  plant 
and  the  west  side  by  a railroad  and  another  large  packing  house.  No 


29 

residfflitial  area  is  located  very  near  the  school," 

More  extended  discussions  of  situations  involving  decline  of 
residential  areas  and  encroachment  by  commercial,  business,  or 
industrial  activities,  are  given  in  some  reports.  Following  is  a 
typical  comment* 

The  ....  school  at  the  time  it  was  built  was  well 
located  to  serve  the  residential  areas  on  the  southern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  city.  These  residential  areas 
have  been  pushed  out,  however,  by  the  expansion  of  the 
business  section  and  by  the  development  of  the  capitol 
center.  The  ....  school  itself  has  a site  which  is 
much  too  small  and  cannot  be  expanded.  It  is  in  the  way 
of  the  expansion  of  the  capitol  center,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  eventually  it  will  be  absorbed  into  the 
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Capitol  center  developraent.  Therefore,  the  school  board 
should  look  forward  to  the  possibility  of  replacing  this 
center  in  the  not  too  distant  future  , , , 

In  discussing  a school  which  had  been  expanded  to  double  its 

original  size  only  twenty-fours  previously  in  one  of  Florida’s 

largest  cities,  whose  attendance  area  was  being  invaded  by  the  ex- 

panding  downtown  business  and  conmercial  area,  and  whose  membership 

had  declined  sharply,  another  survey  staff  said* 

This  School  is  located  in  a declining  population  center. 

It  had  an  elementary  enrollment  of  ^50  in  1936-37  and  it 
has  declined  to  281  in  Septonber  19U6,  This  decline  has 
been  due  largely  to  the  decline  of  the  cigar  manufacturing 
industry.  It  is  reconsnended  that  this  cent^  be  classified 
as  a tanporaiy  elementary  center  for  grades  1-6.  , . , 


The  building  does  not  score  enough  to  justify  its 
p^manent  retention.  Ihen  it  is  abandoned  the  Macfarlane 
Park  ELementaiy  School  should  be  enlarged  sufficiently  to 
take  care  of  the  children  remaining  in  the  area.^ 

This  comment  on  another  school  with  a capacity  of  570  pupils  and 

an  enrollment  of  i|,79  in  the  same  city  appears  in  the  seme  report* 

The  site  is  located  on  the  southern  edge  of  the  popu- 
lation to  be  served,  and  the  vdiite  population  center  is 
gradually  shifting  northward  .... 

This  building  should  be  continued  for  the  present  as  a 
temporary  center  for  grades  1-8  for  vhites.  If  the  popu- 
lation shift  continues  it  may  be  found  practical  at  a 
later  date  to  use  it  as  an  elementary  center  for  Negroes  ... 

In  another  of  Florida’s  largest  cities  the  poosibility  of 

eventual  abandonment  of  a large  school  building  because  of  a declining 
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residential  area  and  the  encroachment  of  the  business  section  tma 
pointed  out: 

The  site  consists  of  three  or  four  city  lots  (approxi- 
mately 1,5  acres)  most  of  which  is  covered  by  the  building. 
Adequate  play  area  is  available,  however,  in  a city  park 
Just  across  the  street.  The  site  is  being  slowly  crowded 
by  the  growing  business  area  adjacent  to  it.  It  my  some 
day  cease  to  be  desirable  school  property. 


This  school  is  classified  as  a pi^obably  tenporaiy  center 
for  grades  1-6,  It  is  in  an  area  in  vtoich  school  population 
probably  will  not  increase  and  perhaps  will  decline.  . . .33 

Ifadesirable  Environment  because  of  Encroachment  of  Business  and 
Industry, — The  factor  of  disturbing,  distraajting,  and  unattractive 
elements  in  the  neighborhood  and  immediate  vicinity  of  a school  is 
indicated  in  the  survey  reports  as  an  important  cause  for  the  aban- 
donment of  the  buildir^.  Table  XV  shows  that  this  factor  seoned  to 
be  involved  in  30  out  of  381t  cases  of  abandonment  of  white  schools, 
and  in  one  of  the  577  cases  of  Negro  schools. 

Comments  such  as  these  are  tj^ical  in  the  sumrey  reports:  The 

school  is  "located  between  the  main  East-West  traffic  arteries. 
Street  noises  are  very  disturbing  to  the  school  program. "The 


site  consists  of  two  acres  situated  in  a thickly  populated  area  near 

35 

the  expanding  business  section  of  the  city."  "The  site  is  a sloping 
33 
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shady  area  set  in  the  intersection  of  tuo  railroads  and  two  truck  hi^- 
•wys,  ...  Its  location  is  definitely  bad.”  The  site  ”is  entirely 
Inadequate  both  as  to  size  and  location.  It  is  situated  directly  in  the 
comer  of  two  very  busy  streets.""^'  ”The  ....  School  is  located  on 
a three  acre  site  bounded  by  busy  streets  and  practically  in  the  center 
of  -the  business  district  ....  The  size  and  location  of  this  site  are 
xmsatisfactoiy  for  school  purposes  ....  Eventualil^j  the  pres«it  plant 
shoixld  be  replaced  by  an  up-to-date  building  at  a n»re  suitable  and 

-90 

adequate  site.”  ”This  plan  recognizes  that  the  present  junior  high 

school  is  located  ....  at  the  edge  of  the  business  and  industrial 

39 

area,  on  a heavily  traveled  arterial  street  . . . ”The  site  is 

unsatisfactoiy  for  a higjh  school  center.  The  area  is  small  and  the 

I4O 

location  too  near  hazardous  traffic."  The  site  "could  be  enlarged 
slightly  but  because  of  its  location  at  the  intersection  of  two  tusy 
thoroughfares  co\ild  not  be  made  suitable  far  school  use."^  "The  site 
is  bounded  by  two  busy  streets  and  is  being  encroached  on  by  the  busi- 
ness district.  ...  The  present  site  and  plant  should  be  considered 
as  t€S5Bporaiy  and  ultimate  rranoval  to  a new  site  should  be  planned  as 

^^Ibid. . p.  27. 
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Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Palm  Beach  Countv.  Florida. 

19U8.  pTlfr ^ 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Orange  County,  Florida,  191^8. 
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•^^School  Building  Survey,  Manatee  County,  Florida,  19U7,  p.  29. 
^^Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Lee  County,  Florida,  I9U9. 
^Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Dade  County,  Florida,  19li.8« 
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soon  as  possible."  "The  . . • • School  Is  located  on  the  south  edge 
of  a very  anall  and  inadequate  site  ....  endosed  on  the  nortti  by  a 
city-ofwned  playground,  on  the  east  by  U.  S.  Hi^iray  No.  1,  on  the  west 
by  the  Florida  East  Coast  Railway,  and  on  the  south  by  a commercial 
enterprise."^ 

A more  extensive  description  of  a case  where  undesirable  environ- 
ment for  a school  was  created  by  the  encroachment  of  commercial  and 
inAistrial  enterprises  was  given  in  one  reports 

The  site  is  located  on  a railroad  track  and  in  the  busi- 
ness district  of  the  city.  It  contains  approximately  one 
acre  and  a new  industrial  building  is  under  constiniction  on 
the  lot  to  the  north  of  the  present  site.  This  industrial 
building  will  probably  prove  quite  annoying  and  make  the 
site  quite  inadequate  for  school  purposes. 

It  is  reccHomended  that  this  building  be  used  as  a temporary 
center  for  grades  one  throu^  six. 

Since  the  present  site  is  considered  a temporary  one,  no 
major  improvements  or  additions  are  considered  advisable  at 
this  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  new  industrial  plant 
now  being  erected  on  the  adjacent  site  will  prove  so  dis- 
tracting that  the  procurement  of  a new  site  and  the  replace- 
ment of  the  present  building  will  be  found  to  constitute  the 
only  feasible  solution.^ 

In  practially  every  case  where  "undesirable  oivlronnifflit"  appears 
as  a factor  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of  a school  building,  it 
is  associated  wito  the  factor  of  "inadequate  size  of  site."  Furthermore, 
this  factor  is  usually  found  in  cases  of  buildings  constructed  more  than 
twenty-five  years  ago,  idiioh  have  stood  long  enough  for  substantial 
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roposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Broward  County,  Florida,  19^8. 


Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Brevard  CoTinty,  Florida,  19U7 . 
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School  Building  S\irvey,  HiUsborouph  County,  Florida,  19kS,  p.  U?. 
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changes  to  take  place  in  the  neighborhoods  lihere  they  were  built. 
Naturally,  this  factor  rarely  occurs  in  rural  areas  where  it  is  un- 
likely for  seriously  disturbing  and  distracting  elements  to  occur 
next  to  school  buildings,  and  where  sites  ustially  are,  or  can  be  made, 
more  adequate  in  size. 

As  suggested  in  some  of  the  quotations  given,  the  change  shich 
creates  the  factor  of  "undesirable  environment"  appears  almost  always 
to  be  encroachment  of  industrial  and  cocBnercial  activities  into  the 
area  occupied  by  the  school,  Veiy  rarely  does  it  appear  that  a school 
building  was  originally  constructed  where  there  were  seriously  dis- 
turbing elements  in  the  environment  at  the  time  the  school  was  built, 
thou^  there  are  some  exceptions  in  the  case  of  schools  in  highly 
congested  urban  areas,  particularly  slum  areas.  The  factor  of 
"undesirable  environment"  resulting  from  encroachment  of  inAistrial 
and  commercial  establisha»nts  is  naturally  quite  often  associated  with 
the  factor  "decline  of  residential  areas"  as  a cause  of  school  building 
abandonment. 

In  making  recocBnendations  involving  the  environment  of  school 
sites,  the  survey  staffs  advocated  and  followed  tte  standards  for 
school  sites  set  forth  by  the  National  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Con- 
struction. These  standards  are  stated  in  these  wordst 

The  environment  of  eveiy  school  should  provide  to  the 
greatest  possible  degree:  (l)  safe  and  healthful  conditions 
for  the  pupils  and  teachers  while  on  the  school  grounds,  in 
the  building  and  in  the  immediate  nei^borhood  of  the  school] 

(2)  freedom  from  disturbing  noises  such  as  those  resulting 
from  heavy  truck,  automobile,  railway,  and  airplane  traffic 
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and  by  fire  sirens  and  factory  idiistlesi  (3)  freedom  from 
otffioxious  odors;  {I4)  surroundings  pleasing  to  the  eye,  that 
•will  tend  to  create  a feeling  of  pride,  happiness,  and  con- 
tentment.^5 

Poor  Quality  and  Deterioration  of  Structure. --Freauentlv  i^pearing 
in  the  Florida  survey  reports  as  a factor  contributing  to  the  recoramended 
abandonment  of  a school  building  is  the  poor  physical  condition  of  the 
structure.  Typical  conaaents  are*  "The  main  building  is  a brick  struc- 
ture in  very  poor  structural  condition  and  in  a poor  state  of  repair. 

"The  entire  building  inside  and  outside  is  rotting  and  dilapidated."^^ 
"Present  buildings  are  in  such  poor  condition  that  they  can  be  considered 
only  ten?)orary  facilities."  "Both  brick  buildings  have  bad  external 
wall  cracks  and  are  structurally  unsound.  "There  are  cracks  in  the 
outside  walls  and  the  building  generally  is  in  poor  condition."^  "The 
main  building  is  an  obsolete  old  brick  structure  in  bad  condition  and 

51 

not  worth  repairing."  "The  gross  structwe  and  interior  structure  are 
inferior.  Tie  rods  indicate  that  structural  difficulty  has  been  experi- 

52 

enced  in  the  past." 

^^National  Council  on  Schoolhouse  Construction,  Guide  for  Planning 
School  Plants,  I9h9  Edition,  p.  17,  ^ 

^^roposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Suwannee  Coxmty,  Florida.  I9I18. 
^^Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Seminole  County.  Florida.  I9U8. 

1 A 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  St,  Johns  County,  Florida. 

19U8.  p.  37.  ^ ' 

^^School  Building  Survey,  Piiwllas  County.  Florida.  191^7,  p,  21. 

^Ibid..  p.  89. 

^Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Levy  County,  Florida.  19U7. 

92 

School  Building  Survey,  Hillsborough  County.  Florida.  19l;6.  p.  Ik9. 
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More  detailed  comments  concerning  structural  condl.tion  of  the 

buildings  are  given  In  some  cases*  These  are  some  examples t 

The  three-story  brick  building  ....  is  ....  in 
veiy  poor  structural  condition.  Major  cracks  appear  in 
the  nails  and  floors  are  shalqr.  It  has  been  felt  necessary 
to  support  one  wall  with  steel  beans  and  tie-rods.  Leaks 
are  reported  in  the  ...  . roof. 53 

In  the  same  report  another  building  is  described  and  its  condition 
discussed  in  these  terms* 

The  main  building  is  a one-story,  frame  building  resting 
on  piers  and  roofed  with  asbestos  shingles.  It  is  in  very 
poor  condition.  Sills  are  rotted  and  infested  with  termites, 
the  roof  leaks,  siding  is  rotted  and  broken,  and  downspouts 
have  rusted  away.  Tfiiile  originally  this  was  a well-built 
building  of  standard  frame  construction,  it  has  now  deterio- 
rated so  badly  'Uiat  it  is  questionable  whether  the  gi*eat 

expens^  of  putting  it  into  good  condition  would  be  worth- 
while, 54 

One  of  the  survey  reports  is  veiy  emphatic  about  idiat  should  be 

done  with  a greatly  deteriorated  two-story  brick  building* 

It  is  in  a bad  state  of  repair.  Exterior  walls  are 
badly  cracked  in  mary  places.'  The  building  is  unsafe  for 
school  use,  and  should  be  abandoned  and  razed  as  socm  as 
space  can  be  provided  elseidiere.  No  major  eiqpenditures 
are  recomraen^d  on  this  building  at  this  time  but  instead 
it  is  emphasized  that  it  should  be  abandoned  as  soon  as 
possible  aad  when  abandoned  should  be  razed  and  moved  from 

the  site, 55 

The  poor  condition  of  a frame  building  housing  a Negro  high  school 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state  is  grt^cally  described* 


^^roposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Osceola  County,  19U8. 
^Ibld. 

55 

Building  Survey.  Columbia  County.  Flori-da.  19^7. 
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The  hi^  school  floors  are  about  gone,  the  -windov  frames 
and  sash  are  rotten,  glass  is  out,  the  building  is  sagging  in 
places,  the  weather-boarding  is  very  old,  the  tin  roof  is 
rusting,  the  rooms  are  dark,  and  the  building  is  generally 
unsuitable  for  hi^  school  purMses,  . . . The  classrocxns  vary 
from  poor  to  untenable  . , . 

In  another  i*eport  the  survey  staff  saysi 

This  two-story  masonry  building  erected  in  I91I4  is  in 
very  poor  structural  condition.  Termites  have  damaged  the 
sills  and  floor  joists.  Inadequate  floor  ventilation  has 
permitted  termites  to  infest  this  building.  The  roof  leaks, 
and  the  window  sashes  and  concrete  plates  r»ed  repairing.  ... 

This  building  is  so  obsolete  in  design  and  in  such  poor 
structural  condition  that  it  is  not  worth  repairing.^ 

”Poor  quality  and  deterioration  of  structure"  as  a primary  factor 

in  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings  is  comparatively  infrequent. 

Only  19  out  of  38U  white  school  buildings  and  10  out  of  57?  Negro  school 

buildings  were  judged  to  have  been  reoomm«aded  for  abandonment  primarily 

on  account  of  this  factor,  as  shown  in  Table  XV,  However,  it  was  judged 

to  be  a secondary  factor  in  the  case  of  68  idiite  school  buildings  and 

201  Negro  buildings  recommended  for  abandonment,  showing  that  a large 

proportion  of  b\iildings  recommended  for  abandonment  were  seriously 

deteriorated,  though  deterioration  by  Itself  was  infrequently  the  cause 

of  abandonment. 

No  attempt  is  made  in  this  study  to  distinguish  between  cases  of 
"poor  quality  and  deterioration  of  structure"  caused  by  defects  in  the 
original  design  and  by  poor  workmanship  and  materials,  and  those  caused 


Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Walton  County,  Florida.  I9U7. 

57 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Union  County,  Floiida.  19lt8. 
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by  lack  of  proper  repair  and  maintenance  service  over  a period  of  years. 
As  may  be  seen  from  the  quotations  given,  it  is  relatively  easy  in  some 
cases  to  distinguish  between  these  two  types  of  causes.  Obviously,  the 
appearance  of  cracks  in  the  walls  of  a masonry  building  necessitating 
shoring  with  steel  beams  and  tieing  with  steel  rods  is  the  resxilt  of  de- 
fects in  the  structural  design  of  the  walls  and  ttie  foundations,  or  of 
poor  material  and  workmanship  in  construction,  or  both,  idiile  other 
t3q>es  of  defects  result  from  lack  of  proper  repair  and  maintenance. 
However,  in  most  cases  it  is  probably  In^wssible  to  determine  whelher 
original  deficiencies  in  the  construction,  or  lack  of  proper  mainten- 
ance was  the  moire  important  cause  of  deterioration.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  point  out  that  either  may  be  an  important  cause  of  ”poor  quality 
and  deterioration  of  structure," 

Obsoleteness  of  Plan  and  Design,— Without  specifically  defining 
it,  the  Florida  survey  staffs  often  give  "obsoleteness  of  plan  and 
design"  as  a reason  for  abandoning  a building,  as  shown  in  these  quo- 
tations: "The  structure  seems  to  be  fairly  sound,  though  , ...  the 

Interior  is  dingy,  worn,  and  obsolete  in  arrangement."^^  "These 
pupils  are  housed  in  an  ancient  two-story  frame  building  containing 
twelve  classrooms  , ...  It  is  recoimnended  that  this  building  be 
razed  , . , , It  is  further  reconanended  that  the  presoit  obsolete  brick 
and  frame  buildings  on  the  Gookman  site  be  razed  and  a new  modem 

^^roposed  School  Plant  Pregram  for  CELay  County,  Florida,  1?U9, 
p.  31.  — 
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school  built  . , . . the  building  is  so  obsolete  in  design 

that  it  diould  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible."^  "The  elementary 
school  and  part  of  the  jtinior  hi^  school  grades  are  baused  in  two 
obsolete  birlck  buildings  • • , . the  buildings  should  be  retired  frcei 
use."^^  "This  solid  brick  building  erected  in  1913  is  in  sound  con- 
dition, It  is  a three-story  structure,  and  although  it  has  been  well 
maintained  is  obsolete.  The  auditorium  on  the  third  floor  is  unde- 

62 

sirable,"  "The  building  is  a twa-story  brick  structure  erected  in 
1922,  It  is  poorly  deslgred  and  poorly  arranged  . , , . The  building 
is  so  obsolete  in  design  as  to  make  it  inpassible  to  remodel  it  into  a 

63 

desirable  building,"  "The  building  housing  grades  U through  8 is 

obsolete  and  so  poorly  arranged  that  it  will  bo  impossible  to  make  it 

a desirable  building,"^  "This  building  is  so  obsolete  in  that  it  can 

be  considered  as  a temporary  facility  only,"^^  "The  buildings  are 

66 

obsolete  in  design,"  "The  school  plant  consists  of  , , , , a one- 
story  concrete  block  building  with  trooden  interior  of  obsolete  design,"^^ 

of  t^e  Physical  Properties  and  School  Plant  of 
^ools  of  Duval  County,  Florida,  19kS,  p.  115^ 

^QProposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Polk  County,  Florida,  19gl,  p,  8, 

^Ibid,.  p,  18. 
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Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Polk  County.  Florida.  19li7, 
p«  XX*  ~ ■ 

^^Ibid. . p,  lU, 

^Ibid..  p,  32, 

6^ 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Union  County.  Florida.  19U8. 
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Sche^  Building  gurvey,  Pinellas  County.  Florida.  I9U7.  p,  28, 
^^Ibid.,  p,  m. 
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The  factor  of  "obsoleteness  of  plan  and  design"  contributing  to  the 

abandonment  of  a building  is  indicated  in  a considerable  nuniber  of  cases 

T*iere  the  term  "obsolete"  is  not  used.  For  example,  this  statement  is 

found  in  one  repojrti  "The  building  is  a three-story  brick  structure  with 

interior  partitions  of  frame.  The  structure  is  32  years  old  and  is  of 

68 

inferior  type  of  design  and  constniction."  Of  another  building  the 

same  survey  staff  saidt  "An  old  one  story  building  constructed  about 

191^  is  located  on  the  southeast  comer  of  the  lot.  It  is  an  anti- 

^ ^ 69 

quated,  unattractive  structwe."  Another  building  is  described  as 

70 

"unattractive  and  of  antiquated  design,"  Another  report  contains  the 
statements  "A  two-story  brick  building  constructed  in  1921  houses  grades 
U-12.  This  biilding  is  not  well  adapted  to  present  school  needs  but  is 
in  a fairly  good  state  of  repair,"^ 

Table  X7  shows  that  19  out  of  3Bk  rdiite  school  buildings  and  10 
out  of  577  Negro  school  buildings  were  judged  to  have  been  recommended 
for  abandonment  by  survey  staffs  primarily  because  of  "obsoleteness 
of  plan  and  design,"  Most  were  fairly  lar^e  btiildings. 

Nowhere  in  the  Florida  surv^  reports  is  found  a description  In 
specific  terms  of  the  qualities,  or  combination  of  qualities,  which  may 
cause  a building  to  be  considered  obsolete.  However,  practically  every 
report  contains  a section  pointing  out  the  mcessity  of  planning  naw 

68 

School  Building  Survey,  Hillsborough  County,  Florida.  19U6,  p.  76. 

69^ 

Ibid.,  p,  120. 

'^^Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Glades  County.  Florida.  19lj8. 


school  buildings  in  aich  a way  as  to  provide  "toe  best  situation  for 
carrying  on  a modem  school  program  with  sxdtable  provision  for  «ie 
health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  the  children  and  possibilities  of  growth 
in  membership  and  future  developments  in  the  educational  program.  One- 
story  construction  is  sometimes  specifically  reconanended. 

Any  school  building  will  be  planned  and  designed  according  to 
standards  accepted  by,  or  imposed  upon,  the  architect  and  the  school 
officials  responsible  for  its  construction.  These  standards  will  be 
affected  by  public  opinion  ajvi  taste  and  by  provisions  of  law.  To  some 
extent  at  least  the  plan  and  design  of  a school  building  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  activities  and  the  kind  of  teaching  pi-evalent  in  schools  at 
the  time  it  is  built.  Ideas  and  standards  accepted  by  the  planners  of 
the  building  as  to  That  is  good  aaid  adequate  in  heating,  lighting,  sani- 
tation, and  safety,  will  be  incorporated  into  the  building.  All  of  these 
things  will  be  adjusted  to,  and  shaped  by,  the  aaount  of  money  lhat  is 
available.  ]&i  the  course  of  time  the  conception  of  That  the  plan  and 
design  of  a school  building  should  be  is  litely  to  changei  Then  this 
occurs  a building  will  bo  considered  obsolete. 

From  survey  reports  descriptions  of  buildings  referred  to  as 
obsolete  can  be  draTsn  a picture  of  a typical  school  building  recommended 
for  abandsnment  because  of  "obsoleteness  of  plan  and  design,"  Such  a 
buUding  was  constructed  prior  to  1920,  thcm^  there  are  a few  cases 
where  buildings  described  as  "obsolete"  were  built  in  the  nineteen- 
twenties.  It  usually  has  two  stories  and  often  is  a three-story  struc- 
ture. The  outside  walls  are  of  brick,  or  other  masonry,  and  the  interior 
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struct\iT0  is  wood  frame  with  plastered  walls.  The  main  floor  contains 
a very  large  entrance  hall,  and  much  other  space  is  wasted  throu^out 
the  building  in  excessively  wide  corridors.  Stairways  are  visually  inade- 
quate, sometimes  only  one  for  a large  two-  or  three-story  building. 
Stairways  are  supplemented  by  one  or  more  octerior  fire-escapes,  often 
inaccessible  to  the  children,  dassrooms  may  be  of  very  onerous  size, 
but  are  almost  always  poorly  lighted}  glass  area  is  inadeqiiate,  tops  of 
windows  are  considerably  below  the  ceilings  of  the  iHjoras,  and  wide 
raullions  between  windows  and  arrangement  of  windows  on  two  sides  of 
comer  rooms  make  a poor  distribution  of  light.  Often  the  windows  are 
placed  on  the  short  side  of  a large  room  with  the  result  that  very  little 
li^t  reaches  the  desks  of  pupils  fartherest  from  the  windows.  Unless 
recently  equipped  with  fluorescent  fixtures,  artificial  lighting  of 
classrooms  is  provided  by  one  electric  fixture,  often  just  an  electric 
bulb  suspended  by  a cord.  Heating  Is  by  means  of  stoves,i  sometimes 
jacketed.  An  auditorium  will  often  be  found  on  the  second  floor,  or 
even  on  the  third  floor,  wilii  ocapletely  inadequate  facilities  fca* 
egress  if  a fire  should  occur  while  it  is  in  use.  Toilet  rooms  are 
in  the  basement,  or  in  some  makeshift  space  on  the  main  or  iqiper 
floors.  In  spite  of  a large  amount  of  unused  floor  space  in  the 
building,  there  is  practically  no  storage  space  except  a closet  under 
the  stairway,  A small  office  may  be  provided,  often  on  the  second 
floor,  or  opening  on  a stair  landing. 

In  many  cases  ^obsoleteness  of  plai  and  design"  of  a building  as 


a factor  in  its  abandonment  is  associated  with  the  factors  of 
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“inadequate  size  and  imsuitability  of  site,”  "undesirable  environment," 
and  often  with  "deterioration  of  the  structure."  In  all  cases  of 
recommended  abandonm^t  involving  "obsoleteaiess  of  plan  and  design"  it 
was  deemed  impossiblo  to  modernize  and  rehabilitate  the  structure  into 
a safe,  comfortable  building  suitable  for  the  kind  of  school  program 
now  desired* 

Building  Not  Well  Located  to  Serve  Population. — In  several  places 
survey  reports  Indicate  as  a reason  for  abandoning  a building  tAie  fact 
that  it  is  not  well  located  to  seive  the  area  in  which  it  is  placed. 
Table  XV  shows  that  survey  staffs  seemed  to  consider  this  factor  of 
primary  importance  in  20  out  of  cases  of  vdiite  schools  and  16  out 
of  ^7  cases  of  Negro  schools. 

Quotations  from  survey  reports  illustrating  this  factor  follow* 
“Most  of  the  pupils  in  this  school  should  be  acccranodated  at  the  pro- 
posed new  elanentary  center  ....  since  the  ....  School  is  not 
located  near  idiere  most  of  the  pupils  live."^^  "New  facilities 

should  probably  be  provided  at  a site  more  centrally  located  for  the 

73 

bulk  of  the  population  than  is  the  present  school  plant."  "Plans, 
with  which  this  r^ort  agrees,  are  being  developed  to  provide  .... 
ultimate  removal  of  the  ....  plant  to  a new  site,  located  more  nearly 
toward  the  center  of  the  population  in  the  area  served.  It  appears  that 
factors  of  growth  and  transportation  time  win  detenaine  the  wisdcHa  of 

*vl 

this  decision."***  ".  . . . the  present  junior  hi^  site  is  located  at 
Survey  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Sarasota  County,  Florida,  19^i 

p.  2?3.“ 

73lbid.,  p.  25U. 

’^^Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Sarasota  County,  Florida,  19U8. 
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the  extreme  north  of  the  pupil  population  area  . . . "The  present 

site  is  not  well  located  with  respect  to  the  adjacent  elementary  schools 
nor  to  the  center  of  its  pupil  population  area."  "The  poor  location 
of  the  Harris  School  and  the  scaneidiat  comparable  poor  location  of  the 
Norwood  School  to  the  south  of  it  indicates  that  ....  plans  should 
be  made  for  the  abandonment  of  both  buildings.  . . The  .... 

school  site  is  poorly  located.  It  is  not  strategically  centered  to  its 
population  area  . . . 

Wiere  the  factor  of  improper  location  of  a building  is  pointed  out 
by  a airv^  staff,  it  is  recognized  -that  a school  is  needed  to  serve  an 
area,  but  that  the  existing  luilding  is  so  unsuitably  located  with 
respect  to  the  residences  of  the  childrm  that  it  ^ould  be  abandoned 
and  replaced.  Unlike  cases  of  abandonment  resulting  from  population 
changes  there  is  usually  no  population  decline  in  the  area  and  there 
may  even  be  marked  growth. 

The  average  annual  cost  of  transpwting  a school  diild  in  Florida 
is  ^proximately  $32.  If  schools  can  be  so  located  as  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  pupils  tran^orted,  proportionate  substantial 
savings  can  be  realized  in  current  expenses.  Even  thou^  transportation 
may  not  be  involved  in  the  case  of  urban  schools,  the  reduction  of 
walking  distance  of  childreai  across  dangerous  intersections  is  desirable. 

School  Dullding  Survey.  Mmatee  Coxmty,  Florida,  19U7.  n.  29. 
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School  Building  Survey,  ^nellas  County,  Florida,  19li7.  p.  69. 
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Ibid.,  p.  70, 

7ft 

Ibid.,  p,  106. 
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School  BiilldiTura  Hot  County-Owied,--Table  VII  shows  that  7 idiite 
school  buildings  and  1^2  Negro  school  buildings  recoosoended  for  abandon- 
ment in  the  Florida  survey  reports  were  not  owned  ty  the  school  syst«n. 
With  very  few  exceptions  these  buildings  were  makeshift  quarters  housing 
Negro  schools,  typically  characteriaed  in  the  following  termsi 

The  situation  is  so  deplorable  in  many  of  the  Negro  school 
centers  that  the  construction  of  classrooms  for  Negro  chil- 
dren now  housed  in  churches  and  lodge  buildings  not  owned  by 
the  county  should  have  priority  over  all  other  building.  None 
of  these  buildings  has  desks  or  tables  at  which  children  can 
write  and  do  other  school  work.  Small  elementary  diildren 
have  no  place  to  sit  but  on  rough  home-made  benches  of  adult 
siae.  Pupils  must  kneel  or  sit  on  the  floor  in  order  to  write 
on  the  pew  seats. '9 

A very  few  inrivately  owied  buildings  described  in  the  surveys 

provided  reasonably  satisfactory  school  facilities.  Most  of  these  were 

in  company-owned  villa, ges  in  tl»  phosphate  mining  area  of  central 

Florida.  A few  other  fairly  satisfactory  privately  owned  school 

buildings  belonged  to  lumber  companies  in  sawmill  towns. 

Careful  reading  of  the  survey  reports  suggests  that  the  mere  fact 

that  a school  building  was  privately  owned  had  little  to  do  with  its 

recommended  abandonment.  Even  if  county-owned,  it  would  be  abandoned 

in  most  cases  because  it  was  unfit  for  use,  or  because  the  prospective 

membership  was  too  small.  In  one  case  the  survey  staff  recommended  that 

a satisfactory  privately  owned  school  building  be  purchased  for  continiied 

use.  This  was  the  Hungerford  Negro  School  in  Oran^  County,  owned  by  a 

philanthropic  trust  idiich  operated  it  for  many  years  as  a boaixiing  school. 
--  “ 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Madlaon  County,  19^,  p,  6, 
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The  boarding  school  declined,  and  its  operation  iras  taken  over  by  the 

county  school  board,  ■shich  made  it  a public  school  with  the  plant  under 
80 

lease.  The  plant  fitted  into  the  long  term  school  devd-opaent 
program  of  the  county  and  has  now  been  acquired  by  the  county  board. 
Obviously,  the  discontinuance  of  a school  housed  in  a privately 
owned  building  does  not  Involve  any  loss  of  publicly  owned  capital 
assets,  though  replac«ii«it  of  the  building  with  publicly  owned 
facilities  involves  considerable  expenditure.  Therefore,  private  owner- 
ship of  a building  used  for  school  puiposes  was  not  of  itself  considered 
a factor  in  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings  on  the  basis  of  the  data 
in  the  survey  reports  and  is  not  listed  in  Table  X7, 

This  chapter  has  presented  an  overall  survey  of  the  reasons 
appearing  in  the  Florida  school  building  survey  reports  for  recommending 
abandonment  of  961  btiildings.  It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  respective  factors  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of 
buildings  from  an  overall  survey,  Sudi  a method  tends  to  make  the 
factors  appear  as  singjle,  separate  entities.  Observation  and  logical 
reasoning  suggest  that  single  factors  such  as  have  been  deteralned 
from  the  survey  reports  are  often  complex}  furthemore,  it  is  often  no 
sin^e  factor  but  a coabination  of  factors  idiich  brings  about  the  aban- 
donment of  a school  building.  In  order  to  ^t  a clearer  picture  of  the 
operation  of  factors  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings 
detailed  studies  of  representative  c^aes  are  presented  in  the  following 
chapter. 

80 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Orange  County,  Florida,  19U8, 
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REPRESENTATIVE  CASES  CF  SCHOOL  BUILDINQ 
ABANDONMENT  IN  FLORIDA 

More  intensive  and  detailed  analysis  of  factors  contributing  to 
the  abandonment  of  school  buildings  than  appeared  in  the  survey  reports 
seemed  to  be  necessary  for  "Wie  purposes  of  this  investigation.  Careful 
study  of  specific  cases  gives  an  Insij^t  into  some  factors  contributing 
to  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings  liiich  cannot  be  obtained  from  the 
sxirvey  reports. 

The  examples  pi*esented  in  this  chapter  ■were  selected  because  each 
is  typical  of  a considerable  number  of  cases  and  also  well  illustrates 
8on»  particular  fhctor,  or  combination  of  factors,  contributing  to  the 
abandonment  of  a school  building.  The  number  of  case  studies  of  each 
type  of  school  has  no  relationship  to  the  proportion  of  cases  of  that 
type  among  the  total  number  of  cases  covered  by  this  investigation! 
for  example,  a majority  of  the  case  studies  are  concerned  with  rural 
schools,  not  because  rural  schools  make  up  a majority  of  cases  in  the 
investigation,  but  because  there  appeared  to  bo  more  variation  in 
factors  contributing  to  abandDianent  in  the  case  of  rural  schools  than 
among  urban  schools. 

Data  for  the  study  of  those  cases  wei^  obtained  from  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  records,  from  official  reports,  from  correspondence 
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and  intend. ei»s  tilth  state  and  coimty  school  officials  and  local  citizens, 
as  tiell  as  from  the  survey  reports* 

Abandonment  Caused  by  Obsolescence  Combined  with  Other  Facto irs 

The  first  case  to  be  described  involves  the  prospective  abandonment 
of  the  buildings  housing  the  Uadi  son  Elementary  School,  in  Madison, 

Florida.  This  case  well  Illustrates  the  fact  that  a combination  of 
factors  are  often  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  a school  building.  In- 
formation extending  back  to  the  construction  of  the  building  was  available. 
Therefore,  this  case  is  presented  at  some  length. 

The  older  of  the  two  buildings  housing  the  Madison  Elementary  School 
was  built  about  the  year  1908  on  a site  near  the  edge  of  the  county  seat 
town  of  Madison.  A school  had  stood  on  this  site  since  before  the  Civil 
War.  The  impaved  street  toward  ?Mch  the  school  faced  was  the  principal 
road  leading  from  Jacksonville  to  Tallahassee  and  on  to  Pensacola. 

Before  "Uie  days  of  the  railroads  it  was  one  of  ihe  principal  avenues  of 
conanunication  between  east  and  west  Florida,  but  in  the  early  days  of 
the  present  century  carried  little  traffic  except  the  wagons  of  farmers 
going  to  and  from  the  plantations  in  the  country.  The  school  was  built 
close  beside  the  road,  where  passers-by  could  see  the  four  idiite  columns 
of  its  portico  gleaming  against  the  red  brick. 

The  second  building  was  constructed  about  the  year  1913,  away  from 
the  road,  approximately  fifty  feet  north  of  the  first  building.  The 
two  buildings  together  housed  elementary  and  high  school  grades  for 
several  years,  until  bonds  were  voted  in  the  middle  nineteen- twenties  to 
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build  a new  hi^  sdiool  building  on  the  other  side  of  town.  When  the 
high  school  gravies  first  moved  out  the  elementary  grades  had  more  than 
enough  rooms  in  the  two  buildings. 

These  two  buildings  were  planned  and  built  according  to  accepted 
standards  of  school  plant  construction  in  the  first  decade  of  the 
present  century.  The  two-story  construction  saved  roof  and  foundation 
area,  and  the  white  columns  of  the  portico  were  in  the  best  archi- 
tectural tradition  of  the  South,  In  the  first  building  a single  wooden 
stairway  led  to  the  second  floor,  but  a tubular  chute  opening  from  one 
of  the  rooms  was  provided  through  which  the  children,  it  was  believed, 
could  slide  to  safety  in  case  a fire  blocked  the  stairway. 

The  newer  building  had  an  auditorium  on  the  second  floor  and 
classrooms  on  the  first  floor.  The  architect  who  designed  this 
building  evidently  had  no  fear  that  a fire  would  ever  start  in  its 
wood  frame  interior.  The  main  stairway  leading  to  the  second-story 
auditorium  was  narrow,  and  another  stairway  leading  to  the  back  of  the 
stage  was  even  narrower,  and  almost  inaccessible  to  the  audience  in 
case  of  emergency. 

All  of  the  classrooms  were  quite  large  and  the  ceilings  were 
high,  which  contributed  to  comfort  in  hot  weather  but  made  it  diffi- 
cult for  the  hand-fired,  woodrfueled  or  coal- fueled  stoves  to  heat 
the  rooms  comfortably  in  cold  weather.  The  width  of  the  roMia,  com- 
bined with  the  wide  brick  mullions  between  the  windows,  meant  that  very 
little  li^t  reached  the  desks  of  the  pupils  fartherest  farom  the  win- 
dows, The  comer  rooms  with  windows  on  two  sides  had  more  lij^t,  but 
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it  was  likely  to  ^are  unc(aafortably  into  the  eyes  of  the  children. 
Electric  lights  in  the  ceilings  made  it  possible  to  come  into  the  rooms 
at  night  and  find  one's  way  aroxmd,  but  contributed  little  to  illumi- 
nation on  dark,  cloudy  days.  To  keep  the  dust  down  it  was  felt 
necessary  to  oil  the  floors  every  year  or  so,  till  they  became  almost 
jet  black  in  color,  helping  make  the  rooms  dark  and  cheerless  and 
softening  the  wood  till  it  splintered. 

In  the  two  buildings  there  were  thirteen  classrooms  and  a small 
office.  Chie  of  the  classrooms  was  equipped  and  used  as  a library. 
Toilet  rooms  were  provided  in  both  buildings  but  the  makeshift  space 
was  ratl^ier  poorly  lifted  and  ventilated.  A large  basement  space  in 
the  newer  building  has  recently  been  xxsed  for  music  practice  and  other 
miscellaneous  purposes. 

The  property  on  which  these  two  buildings  were  built  consisted  of 
two  acres  of  land  idiich  sloped  sharply  toward  a rather  deep  depression. 
This  depression  and  an  adjoining  large  brick  building  of  a long  dis- 
continued fomer  normal  school  made  it  impossible  to  expand  the  usable 
area  of  the  site.  Thus  there  was  very  little  level  ground  for  play 
and  outdoor  school  activities  in  idiich  diildren  might  engage.  When  the 
buildings  were  new  this  probably  mattered  comparatively  little,  since 
play  and  other  outdoor  activities  were  regarded  as  largely  outside  the 
province  of  the  school  program.  Vacant  lots  were  available  not  too  far 
away  on  which  the  larger  boys  coTild  play  baseball. 

With  the  passage  of  time  there  occxarred  a considerable  number  of 
changes  idiich  affected  the  Madison  Elementary  School,  The  clay 
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surfaced  street  in  front  was  paved  with  concrete  and  became  U.  S, 
Hi^way  90,  one  of  the  nation's  principal  transcontinental  highways. 
The  farmers*  wagons  and  other  horse-drawn  vehicles  of  a small  town 
and  an  agrtcultural  county  wore  succeeded  by  heavy  trucks  and  diesel- 
engined  semi-trailers,  vftiose  thundojring  roar  and  noxious  fumes 
distracted  pupils  and  teachers  in  the  rooms  nearest  the  highway. 
Speeding  cars  of  tourists  and  of  business  men  hurrying  back  and  forth 
between  Florida's  capital  and  Jacksonville,  one  of  its  largest  cities, 
were  reluctantly— and  far  from  invariably— slowed  down  in  response  to 
school  zone  signs  and  safety  patrols.  Parents  justly  had  a concern 
for  the  safety  of  their  children  going  to  and  from  school,  or  chasing 
a ball  idiich  might  escape  from  the  limited  playground. 

Teachers  and  school  authorities  came  to  believe  the  mounting 
evidence  that  if  a child  is  to  be  taught  effectively  the  teacher  must 
be  concerned  with  more  than  just  the  books  he  mig^it  be  forced  to  stu^jr 
in  class.  Pupils  should  be  given  opportunities  for  physical  and  social 
development  on  a playground  in  carefully  planned  and  supervised  activi- 
ties. borne  teachers  found  that  small  children  learned  much  about 
natural  science  by  studying  growing  things  in  a school  garden.  These 
things  required  a considerable  amount  of  grotind,  and  the  school  site 
was  only  two  acres,  partly  occupied  by  the  buildings  and  partly 
sloping  rather  steeply.  Furtheraore,  it  was  observed  that  children  who 
left  home  early  on  a school  bus  with  a biscuit  in  a paper  bag  for  lunch 
often  seemed  most  listless  and  uninterested  in  their  school  work.  The 
programs  of  the  nineteen-thirties  gave  impetus  to  the  idea  that 
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school  children  should  have  available  a hot  nourishing  lunch  at  school 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  Fortimately,  space  was  available  In  the 
nearby  former  normal  school  building  and  there  a lunchroom  was  estab- 
lished to  be  run  as  a part  of  the  activities  of  the  school. 

The  Uadison  Elementary  School  grew  in  membership,  and  the  ample 
space  left  when  the  hi^  scliool  grades  moved  to  their  new  building  was 
gradually  filled  up  as  small  rural  schools  in  the  Madison  area  irere 
consolidated  and  as  mo3?e  families  sent  their  children  to  school  longer 
and  more  steadily.  Finally,  the  high  war-time  and  post-war  birthrate 
added  nearly  7?  pupils  betweai  19k$  and  19^.  All  vacant  rooms  were 
put  in  use,  and  only  by  discontinuing  use  of  the  library  could  any 
additional  teachei*s  be  added  without  new  construction.  In  September, 
195^,  the  menbership  was  371  iu  garades  1-6,  an  average  of  28. U pupils 
per  classrocmi. 

The  public’s  standard  of  what  provisions  should  be  made  for  the 
comfort  and  safety  of  children  was  another  thing  which  changed.  The 
new  high  school  building  had  steam  heat  and  it  was  easy  to  observe  the 
contrast  between  the  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  high  school  students  and 
the  stuffy  ^meven  heating  by  the  iron  stoves  in  the  old  elementary 
buildings  on  cold,  damp,  winter  days.  Articles  and  advertisements  in 
popular  magazines  emphasized  the  in^orbance  of  proper  lighting  for  wark 
involving  the  use  of  the  eyes,  ^ome  people  began  to  be  concerned  about 
the  safety  of  the  children  in  the  old  buildings  with  their  wooden  stairs 
ways,  wooden  interiors,  and  inadequate  fire  escapes. 

The  roofs  had  been  kept  in  fairly  good  repair  over  the  years,  and 
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the  bxrlck  walls  appeared  as  strai^t  and  sound  as  on  the  day  the  bricks 
were  laid.  However,  a settling  of  the  floor  of  the  auditoriiun  was 
noted,  which  gradually  becan®  worse.  Examination  of  the  structure  a 
year  or  so  ago  ^owed  that  termites  had  invaded  the  supporting  timbers, 
some  of  udiidi  had  givrai  way  and  allowed  the  floor  to  settle.  Some 
alarm  was  felt  for  the  structural  safety  of  this  building,  but  it 
proved  possible  to  shore  up  the  settled  floors,  replace  the  temLte 
and  rot  damaged  timbers,  and  put  the  structure  in  safe  structural  con- 
dition for  a couple  of  thousand  dollars. 

In  19^  the  old  normal  school  building  adjoining  the  school,  liiich 
housed  the  school  lunchrxxaa  was  acquired  by  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  for  use  as  an  office  and  service  headquarters.  The 
school  faced  the  loss  of  its  lunchroom  space  in  the  near  future. 
Furthermore,  some  of  the  ground  formerly  used  by  the  school  for  play 
area  was  fenced  off  to  make  a storage  yard  for  trucks  and  electrical 
supplies. 

The  Uadison  Elementary  School  buildings  have  been  recognized  as 
unsatisfactory  for  at  least  a decade.  The  report  of  the  comprehensive 

a 

survey  of  19U2  said«  "The  elementary  buildings  should  be  replaced  with 

I 

a modem  structure  when  finances  permit,"  The  19U8  survey  report 

states:  "The  present  buildings  can  be  used  for  a number  of  years,  but 

they  have  served  their  useful  life  and  the  school  board  should  begin  to 

2 

plan  their  eventual  replacement."  The  report  of  still  another  school 

School  Program  for  Madison  County,  Florida,  19U2,  p.  96. 
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Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Madison  County,  Florida,  19U8, 

p.  27. 
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building  survey  made  in  February,  19^2,  discussed  the  matter  in  some 
detail! 

It  would  reqxiire  a very  considerable  amount  of  money  to 
put  these  buildings  into  reascmably  satisfactory  condition 
for  school  use.  Central  heating  would  be  required,  hi^ 

Intensity  fluorescent  fixtures  would  be  necessaiy  for  good 
lighting  in  the  classroMis,  and  considerations  of  safety 
would  d^nand  extensive  alterations.  Including  probably  fotir 
new  fire  escapes.  A new  lunchroom  would  have  to  be  built. 
Expenditure  of  thousands  of  dollars  would  still  leave  this 
an  ^satisfactory  school  plant  because  the  site  is  entirely 
Inadequate  for  a modem  elementary  school  program  and  the 
necessary  facilities  for  it.  The  busy  hi^way  constitutes  a 
danger  to  the  children  as  well  as  a noise  nuisance.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  recommended  that  the  present  plant  and 
site  of  the  Madison  Elementary  School  be  abandoned  . . , 

The  19^2  report  gave  the  replacsment  of  the  Madison  Elementary 

School  buildings  a hi^  priority  among  the  building  needs  of  the  county, 

second  only  to  classrooms  to  house  Negro  pupils  "attending  school  in 

U 

churches  and  lodges."  With  funds  available  under  the  Minimum  Foun- 
dation Program  school  authorities  plan  to  replace  these  buildings 
quite  soon. 

A complexity  of  factors  is  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
Madison  Elementaiy  School  buildings.  These  factors  may  be  analyzed  as 
follows: 

1.  The  buildings  on  their  anall,  inezpansible  site  are  obsolete. 
This  means  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  on  a satisfactory  modem 
elementary  school  program  in  them.  It  means,  furthermore,  that  the 
buildings  do  not  confoim  to  present  standards  for  the  health,  comfort. 


3 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Madison  County,  Florida,  19^2 
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Ibid.,  pp.  9-10. 
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and  safety  of  the  children  with  respect  to  heating,  lifting,  and  exits 
in  case  of  fire. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  deficiencies  of  -toe  building  could  be 
corrected  by  extensive  rehabilitation.  Central  heating,  fluorescent 
lifting,  and  proper  window  blinds  could  be  installed.  The  rooms  could 
be  improved  greatly  by  redecorating  the  walls  and  ceilings  and  re- 
finishing the  floors.  Toilet  rooms  could  be  tiled  and  otherwise 
modernized.  Stairways  might  bo  rebuilt  and  rearranged  and  several  file 
escapes  installed  to  improve  safety  conditions  in  case  of  fire.  However, 
it  is  probable  that  an  attempt  satisfactorily  to  rehabilitate  the  build- 
ings would  cost  at  least  $50,000,  which  is  a substantial  part  of  the 
cost  of  an  entirely  new  modem  building  of  the  same  capacity. 

2.  There  is  some  deterioration  of  the  structure  of  the  buildings 
in  addition  to  the  obsolescence  mentioned  above.  This  is  evidenced  by 
uneven  floors  and  the  repairs  which  were  recently  made  on  the  north 
building.  However,  deterioration  does  not  appear  to  be  a major  factor 
in  the  abandonment  of  the  buildings.  Masonry  walls  appear  perfectly 
sound  and  structural  framework  is  of  high  quality  virgin  pine  timber. 

The  deterioration  could  probably  be  fully  corrected  in  a program  of 
rehabilitation  for  an  amount  which  would  be  a very  small  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  replacing  the  buildings, 

3.  JSven  if  the  buildings  were  fully  repaired  and  rehabilitated, 
the  problem  of  the  limited  site,  hemmed  in  by  a busy  highway,  the  Sural 
Electrification  Administration  building,  and  a deep  depression  would 
still  remain.  No  space  is  available  to  build  the  necessary  new  lunchroom 
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or  any  additional  classrooms,  whidi  will  probably  be  needed  soon* 

There  is  no  tray  at  the  present  site  to  escape  from  the  noise  ntiisance 
and  the  safety  hazards  of  the  busy  hi^tray,  nor  any  way  conveniently 
to  gain  access  to  sufficient  level  ground  for  the  outdoor  activities 
of  a modem  educational  program. 

One  might  speculate  that  if  the  present  buildings  were  on  a well- 
located,  level  site  of  ten  to  fifteen  acres,  it  mi^t  be  worthwhile  to 
try  to  modernize  the  buildings  and  use  them  for  another  twenty-five 
years  or  so.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  to  provide  comfort  and  safety  in 
thirteen  reasonably  satisfactory  classrooms  for  twenty-five  or  more 
yearn  might  be  a good  investment.  The  classrooms  themselves  could  be 
made  as  good  as  hundreds  of  classrooms  idiich  will  be  used  in  the  state 
for  many  more  years.  If  the  site  were  adequate  and  stiitable,  a lunch- 
room and  additional  classrooms  could  be  built  as  a unit  of  a complete 
new  school  plant  which  eventually  would  replace  the  old  buildings. 

These  considerations  suggest  that  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
abandonment  of  the  Ifadison  Elementary  buildings  is  the  inadequate  and 
unsuitable  site. 

Points  developed  in  tlie  preceding  paragraphs  do  not  fully  make 
clear  the  real  causes  of  abandonment  of  these  buildings.  Sane  of  the 
things  described  have  not  changed  essentially  since  the  buildings  were 
builtj  for  example,  the  site  is  just  as  big  as  it  was  in  1910,  and  ex- 
cept for  some  termite  damage  and  wear  and  tear  idiich  could  be  corrected 
relatively  inexpensively,  the  buildings  have  not  changed  essentially 
since  they  were  built.  Something  that  does  not  change  can  hardly  be  a 
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cause.  TShat  are  the  changes  irtiich  are  causing  the  abandoraaent  of  these 
buildings?  They  appear  to  be  as  foUowsJ 

a.  Changes  in  the  school  program  to  include  activities  requiring 
outdoor  space  and  additional  facilities,  aich  as  a lunchroom.  The  school 
site  is  iau<di  too  small  in  the  light  of  these  changes,  and  it  cainot  be 
expanded. 

b.  Changes  in  standards  for  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  pupils 
in  school  buildings.  Hand-fired  stoves,  lighting  from  inadequate  and 
poorly  arranged  Ydndoir  area,  aid  fiiretrs^  stairways  and  fire  escapes 
are  no  longer  considered  acceptable. 

c.  Changes  in  the  environment  of  the  site,  including  the  paving 
of  the  highway  and  the  introduction  of  heavy  motor  traffic,  as  wall  as 
the  recent  conversion  of  the  adjoining  former  normal  school  building  to 
business  and  industrial  use.  These  changes  resulted  in  a situation 
which  was  disturbing  to  school  woiic  and  dangerous  to  the  children. 

d.  Changes  in  the  structure  through  the  wear  and  tear  of  forty 
years  of  use,  and  especially  through  termite  damage.  This,  however, 
is  not  veiy  impoxdiant  compared  to  the  other  causes. 

It  seems  safe  to  say  that  the  combined  effect  of  these  changes 
is  the  cause  of  the  abandojnment  of  the  Madison  £l®nentary  School 
buildings. 

Rural  School  Abandonment  in  V^est  Florida 

It  is  apparent  in  many  cases  that  the  abandonment  of  a single 
school  building  cannot  be  satisfactorily  studied  as  an  isolated  case. 
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but  must  be  considered  in  relationship  to  other  cases  and  to  the  total 
situation  which  exists  in  the  area  in  ■jiiich  it  is  located.  The  follow^ 
ing  paragraphs  describe  cases  of  abandonment,  or  prospective  abandon- 
ment, of  four  rural  school  buildings  in  two  counties  in  West  Florida— 
Okaloosa  and  Santa  Rosa.  These  counties  adjoin,  and  their  combined 
area  may  be  considered  as  a single  unit  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  background  of  school  abandonment  in  these  cases. 

Santa  Rosa  and  Okaloosa  Counties  are  in  the  western  part  of 
Florida’s  panhandle,  lying  betwerai  the  Alabama  line  and  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  extending  east  and  west  a total  distance  of  about  sixty 
miles.  With  the  exception  of  several  large  lumberir^  operations,  they 
have  until  the  last  fifteen  years  been  almost  exclusively  rural  farm 
counties.  They  have  both  felt  the  impact  of  the  huge  Eglin  Air  Force 
base  idiidi  covers  the  south  ond  of  both  counties,  and  of  state  and 
national  reforestation  projects,  ^anta  Rosa  County  is  close  enough  to 
Pensacola  to  have  been  affected  by  the  extensive  naval  air  station 
operations  there,  and  by  the  large  industrial  developments,  particularly 
paper  mills,  of  the  Pensacola  area. 

Juniper  School,  Samta  Rosa  County.— This  school  was  built  in  1923 
to  serve  a rural  school  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  Santa  Rosa 
County.  The  area  served  is  about  IS  miles  from  Milton,  the  county 
seat,  and  at  the  time  the  building  was  erected  was  isolated  by  poor 
roads  and  bridges,  which  were  subject  to  flooding  after  hard  rains. 

Even  now  it  is  a half  dozen  miles  from  the  school  building  to  the 
nearest  paved  road. 


The  building  was  of  hi^  quality  frame  construction,  fabricated 
from  virgin  pine  lumber,  and  built  on  a continuous  brick  fourdation. 

The  four  rooms  were  large  in  size,  ceiled  with  pine  ceiling,  and  had 
window  area  adequate  for  reasonably  good  natural  lifting.  Wood  fueled 
stoves  provided  heat,  water  was  furnished  by  a hand  operated  pump  in 
the  yaid,  and  toilet  facilities  consisted  of  pit  privies.  At  the  time 
it  was  closed  tills  building  was  in  need  of  painting  and  minor  repairs. 
However,  it  was  generally  in  such  sound  condition  that  the  school 
authorities  seriously  considered  trying  to  move  it  to  another  school 
where  building  space  was  needed. 

In  1937-38  the  Juniper  School  had  an  average  daily  membership 
of  37  pupils  In  grades  1-6.  Ten  years  later  this  had  decreased  to 
13  pi;q)ils  in  grades  1-5.  In  19U8  the  survey  staff  for  Santa  Rosa 
County  recommended  that  the  school  be  abandoned  immediately  and  the 
pupils  transported  to  the  Munson  School,  along  with  the  hi^  school 
pupils  from  the  area.  The  survey  staff’s  reason  for  the  recommen- 
dation, obviously,  was  that  the  membership  was  too  small  for  economi- 
cal and  satisfactory  operation  of  the  school,  and  that  transportation 
to  a larger  center  was  practicable. 

In  1923  a school  was  needed  in  this  Isolated  area.  While  figures 
on  enrollment  at  that  time  are  not  available,  it  is  known  that  they 
were  considerably  larger  than  in  1937,  perhaps  over  a hundred.  A 
rural  school  of  a hundred  pupils  would  have  been  considered  satis- 
factory twenty-five  years  ago  for  the  kind  of  program  offered  then,  and 
even  now  urould  be  acceptable  for  an  isolated  area.  What  was  the  cause 
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of  decline  in  school  enrollment  to  the  point  that  it  became  necessaxy  to 
close  the  school  and  abandon  the  building? 

Until  recent  years,  the  Bagdad  Land  and  Lumber  Ccmipany  carried  on 
lumbering  operations  in  the  Juniper  area,  emplo3rlng  a consid«*able 
number  of  people  who  made  their  homes  there.  In  addition,  other 
families  lived  on  numerous  small  faims.  A few  years  ago  the  timber  was 
cut  out  and  the  lumber  company  ceased  operations.  Naturally,  its  em- 
ployees moved  away  to  seek  a livelihood  elsewhere.  The  children  from 
the  families  living  on  the  small  fams  moved  awsy  as  th^  grew  up, 
leaving  only  the  older  people  with  no  school  age  children  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  cases.  The  land  was  so  ill  ads^ted  to  profitable 
modem  farming  that  younger  farmers  all  moved  away.  Much  of  the  area 
was  taken  over  by  the  federal  governmOTit  for  a reforestation  project. 
Thus  the  area  was  depopulated  to  the  extent  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maintain  a school  there  and  it  was  closed  following  the  19U8-U?  school 
year,  vdien  it  had  lU  pupils  in  grades  l-5«^ 

Fa«:tor8  in  the  abandonment  of  this  building  msy  be  summarized  as 
follows J 

1.  Number  of  pupils  was  too  small  to  offer  an  acceptable  school 
program  on  an  economical  basis, 

2.  The  decrease  in  school  member^ip  rosiilted  from  depopulation 
caused  by  exhaustion  of  the  timber  resources  and  by  the  decline  of  the 
small  "subsistence"  farm  economy. 


better  fmrn  C,  F.  Morris,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Santa  Rosa  County,  April  U,  1952. 


3.  Modem  school  buses  and  sob»  improvement  of  roads  made  it 
possible  satisfactorily  to  transport  pupils  from  this  area  to  another 
school  center. 

Wallace  School.  Santa  Rosa  County.— -The  brick  building  iihich 
housed  the  Wallace  School  was  built  in  192U  with  the  proceeds  of  a 
special  tax  school  district  bond  issue.  It  is  located  on  a paved  road 
about  five  miles  noidih  of  Pace,  once  a sawniill  town  and  now  a rather 
flourishing  village,  whose  people  depend  principally  on  the  extensive 
defense  activities  and  industrial  enterprises  of  the  Pensacola  area 
for  their  livelihood. 

The  school  surv^  staff  in  19U8  found  the  Wallace  School  builds 
ing  in  generally  sound  condition,  needing  only  minor  repairs  and 
redecoration  of  the  classrooms.  At  that  time  there  were  two  class- 
rooms in  use,  one  classroom  used  as  a lunchroom  and  one  dassroom 
completely  vacant.  In  addition  to  the  fbur  classrooms,  the  building 
contained  an  audltoriiim  with  a capacity  of  about  one  hundred.  Wood- 
fueled  stoves  provided  heat,  water  was  supplied  by  an  electrically 
operated  pump,  and  there  were  concrete  pit  privies. 

In  1937-38  the  Wallace  School  had  nine  grades  with  a membership 
of  62  pupils.  By  19U6-U7  grades  7-9  had  been  discontinued  and  the 
membership  was  U2  in  grades  1-6,  In  three  years  the  membership  de- 
clined to  36,  The  survey  staff  in  19U8  recommended  that  the  school  be 
closed  and  the  pupils  be  transported  to  the  Pace  School  eis  soon  as 
additional  rooms  could  be  built  there.  This  was  done,  and  the  Wallace 
School  was  closed  after  the  19U9-50  term. 
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Several  different  factors  were  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  the 
Wallace  School  building.  First,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  grades  7-9  were 
discontinued  before  19U6  and  before  the  record  shows  any  decline  in 
school  population  subsequent  to  1938.  Discontinuance  of  these  grades, 
it  is  safe  to  say,  resulted  from  the  fact  that  the  people  concerned — 
parents,  school  authorities,  and  pupils— were  not  satisfied  with  the 
kind  of  school  program  it  was  possible  to  offer  at  the  Wallace  School 
for  these  grades,  and  preferred  that  these  pupils  be  transported  to 
Milton  to  take  advantage  of  the  junior  hi^  school  program  offered 
there.  Second,  after  19U7  there  was  a decline  in  school  membership, 
small  in  ntxmber  but  considerable  in  percentage,  to  the  point  where  it 
was  uneconomical  to  employ  two  teachers,  but  whwe  there  were  too  many 
pupils  for  one  teacher.  Third,  classroom  space  becane  available  at 
Pace  There  the  survey  staff  suggested  that  a much  more  satisfactory 
program  could  be  offered  in  the  larger  Pace  School. 

Though  records  are  not  available  to  ^ow  it,  it  appears  probable 
that  in  192li,  idien  the  building  was  built,  there  -was  a sufficient 
number  of  pupils  in  the  Wallace  School  district  substantially  to  fill 
the  four-room  building.  People  were  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  school 
program  ihich  could  be  offered  by  four  teachers  teaching  ei^t  or  nine 
grades.  Before  1933  there  was  some  decline  in  membership  coincident 
T»ith  the  reduction  of  lumbering  operations  in  the  area.  Then  people 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  kind  of  program  offered  for  grades  7-9, 
and  transportation  to  Milton  becoming  practicable  irith  Improved  roads 
and  modem  school  buses,  these  grades  tirere  discontinued,  Manbership 
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in  grades  1-6  declined  in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  r^orted,  because 

big  paper  companies  boug^it  up  email  subsistence  farms  to  add  to  their 

pulpwood  growing  land,  and  because  remaining  small  farms  were  occupied 

mostly  by  older  people  idiose  children  were  past  school  age.  Younger 

people  from  these  families  usually  moved  away.  In  some  cases  mechani- 

£ 

zation  of  farming  caused  tenant  farmers  to  move  out  of  the  area. 

Factors  involved  in  the  abandonment  of  the  Vallaoe  School  may  be 
Buimned  up  in  these  terms: 

1.  Partial  abandonment  resulted  from  discontinuance  of  Junior 
hl^  school  grades,  7-9,  which  was  probably  the  result  of  change  in  the 
idea  of  what  was  a satisfactory  school  program  for  pupils  in  these 
grades. 

2.  A aiercbership  decline  apparently  was  caused  economic  changes 
in  the  area. 

3*  The  m^bershlp  in  grades  1-6  finally  becans  too  small  for 
economical  and  satisfactory  operation.  In  tlie  eyes  of  the  community 
and  the  sdiool  authorities.  It  may  be  assumed  that  this  was  partly 
because  of  actual  decline  in  number  of  pupils  and  partly  because  of 
a change  in  the  idea  of  what  a satisfactory  elementary  school  program 
was  like. 

U»  Classrocmi  space  at  a larger,  more  satisfactory  center  was 
made  available,  and  comfortable  transpoi^;ation  there  was  provided  for 
the  pupils. 

^Ibid. 
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Dorcas  School,  Okaloosa  County*-— The  Dorcas  School  is  located  in 
a rural  area  in  the  east  central  part  of  Okaloosa  County,  about  tnelve 
miles  northeast  of  Crestview,  the  county  seat.  In  the  past  the  area 
has  been  somewhat  isolated  owing  to  lack  of  paved  roads  and  good  bridges 
over  the  rivers  and  branches.  Very  recently  a good  road  leading  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Dorcas  School  has  been  opened. 

The  Dorcas  School  is  housed  in  a one-story,  frame  structure 
erected  in  1937  as  a project  under  the  Works  Progress  Administration, 
replacing  an  earlier  building.  It  contains  four  classrocmjs,  an  audi- 
torium, a principal's  office  and  bookroom,  and  indoor  flush  toilets. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  of  19U8  two  classrooms  were  used  for  Instinic- 
tion,  one  was  used  for  a lunchroom,  and  one  was  completely  vacant.  The 
structure  was  in  good  condition  and  with  some  painting  and  other  minor 
improvements  would  have  been  considered  an  excellent  building  for  a 
small  school. 

In  1937-38,  the  year  it  was  first  used,  this  building  housed  a 
membership  of  71  in  grades  1-8.  In  19U5-U6  the  raanbership  in  grades 
1-3  was  reported  to  be  I4I.,  a decline  of  30  pupils,  or  U2  per  cent,  in 
ei^t  years.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  were  discontinued,  and  in 
19U3-U9  the  school  had  2U  pupils  in  grades  1-6,  The  1950-^1  member- 
ship was  21, 

In  I9U8  the  survey  staff  recommended  that  the  Dorcas  School  be 
continued  in  operation  temporarily,  stating  that  ",  . . . road  condi- 
tions and  lack  of  bridges  make  it  inqjossible  to  eliminate  this  school 
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at  this  time  despite  its  small  enrollment."*^  The  staff  of  a second 
survey  in  19^0,  however,  recognizing  imminent  road  improvements  and 
further  decline  in  moabership,  reconmanded  that  it  be  closed  just  as 
soon  as  classro<wn  space  coxild  be  provided  in  Crestview,  stating  that 

. enrollment  has  fallen  so  much  that  the  school  cannot  be 

0 

operated  satisfactorily  much  longer."  Crestview  schools  were  gravely 
overcrowded  and  the  Dorcas  School  was  reported  in  operation  in  19^-52. 

Factors  involved  in  the  partial  abandonment  and  the  prospective 
complete  abandonment  of  the  Dorcas  School  appear  to  be  these* 

1.  To  begin  with,  the  school  was  built  larger  than  was  justified 
by  the  number  of  pupils  in  prospect.  Four  classrooms  with  a nominal 
capacity  of  120  pupils  were  occupied  by  only  71  pupils  when  the  building 
was  put  in  use.  Growth  which  evidently  was  anticipated  in  the  planning 
never  materialized.  Instead  there  was  rapid  decline  in  enrollment. 

2.  ^en  this  school  was  built  in  1937,  Dawson's  findings  concern- 
ing the  minimum  desirable  size  of  school  were  already  generally  accepted 

9 

in  the  school  planning  field.  Thus  the  school,  from  the  viewpoint  of 
size  necessary  for  a modem  school  program,  was  obsolete  idien  it  was 
built.  The  people  responsible  for  its  planning  and  building  either  did 
not  realize  this,  or,  if  they  did,  considered  it  necessary  to  bxiild  the 
Dorcas  School  building  because  of  isolation,  or  because  local  district 
organizatLori  dictated  it,  or  both. 

7 

'Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Okaloosa  Ciounty,  19 U8, 

Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Okaloosa  County,  19$0. 
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3»  Change  in  road  conditions  is  a factor  in  the  abandonment  of 
this  building.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  IJl^S  survey 
suggested  the  school  be  kept  in  operation  for  a idiile  longer  because 
road  conditions  made  it  iaipossible  to  consolidate  it»  idille  another 
survey  staff  in  1950  definitely  reoosuaended  consolidation  after  roads 
had  been  in^roved. 

U*  decline  in  enrollment  of  the  Dorcas  School  appears  to  have 
resulted  from  the  same  economic  and  consequent  population  cliangea  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Juniper  and  Wallace  Schools  in  adjoining  Santa 
Rosa  County,  hmnbering  practically  ceased  trith  the  cutting  of  the 
virgin  timber;  small  subsistence  farms  supporting  fairly  large 
families  declined  in  number^  and  such  as  remained  were  ooci4>led  by 
older  people  elth  no  school  age  children,  the  younger  people  moving 
away;  former  small  farms  went  back  to  forest  or  were  taken  over  by 
large  farm  operators,  who  replaced  tenants  with  machines. 

Silver  Springs  School,  Okaloosa  County.— This  foui>-room,  frame 
school  building  near  a paved  highway  leading  to  Crestvlew  about  four 
miles  away,  is  reported  to  have  been  built  in  1910.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  serve  Uie  rural  farraing  area  northeast  of  the  little  rail- 
road station  village  of  Crestvlew,  idiioh  became  the  county  seat  idien 
Okaloosa  County  was  created  and  Ims  since  grown  into  a flourishing 
small  city* 

Though  constructed  of  good  pine  lumber,  the  building  was  rather 
poorly  planned  and  built.  No  hallways  weio  provided  and  the  four  rooms 
opened  directly  into  each  other.  The  ceilings  were  built  only  nine 
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feet  hl^  and  the  ulndov  area  was  small  for  the  size  of  the  rooms. 
Windows  on  tso  sides  of  rooms  gave  poorly  distributed  light.  Wood- 
fueled  stoves  provided  heat,  and  in  recent  years  running  water  and 
flush  toilets  were  Installed. 

The  building  obviously  was  poorly  maintained  over  the  years. 
Foundation  piers  settled  and  the  floors  became  uneven,  as  well  as  rough 
and  splintered.  The  survey  staff  said  in  19U8,  ”This  building  is  prac- 
ticany  worn  out  and  cannot  be  made  to  last  more  than  a few  more  years 
without  practically  rebTiilding."^^ 

The  membership  of  the  Silver  Springs  School  has  been  growing  a 
little  bit  during  the  period  covered  by  available  records.  1938  its 
membership  was  70  in  grades  1-8.  This  number  had  increased  to  80  in 
I9UI-U2,  and  to  99  in  19ii8-U9.  The  enrollment  in  November,  1950  was 
95.  This  growth  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  decline  in  enrollment  in 
most  rural  schools  in  Okaloosa  and  Santa  Rosa  Counties,  and  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  fact  that  the  area  is  close  enough  to  Crestview  to  share  in 
the  substantial  growth  of  that  town. 

Survey  staffs  in  19U8  and  in  1950  recommended  that  the  Silver 
Springs  School  be  discontinued  and  the  pty>ils  transported  to  Crestview 
four  miles  away  just  as  soon  as  classrooms  could  be  provided  in  the 
oveircrowded  Crestview  schools.  Since  the  county  has  not  yet  boon  able 
to  relieve  overcrowding  in  the  Crestview  schools,  the  Silver  Springs 
School  is  still  continued  in  operation. 

^^Proposed  School  Plant  Program  for  Okaloosa  County,  19U8. 
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These  factors  appear  as  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of  the 
Silver  Springs  School  baildingt 

1.  The  maabership  of  the  school,  in  spite  of  growth,  is  too  small 
for  the  type  of  school  program  xxow  desired  to  be  offesred  at  reasonable 
cost.  An  eight-grade,  fou3>*teacher  school  has  been  considered  satis- 
factory in  Okaloosa  County  for  a half  century  or  more,  but  now  such  a 
school  is  not  regarded  as  adequate.  The  concept  of  what  is  considered 
a satisfactory  school  has  changed. 

2.  The  original  poor  construction  of  the  building  and  deterio- 
ration from  poor  maintenance  and  neglect  would  result  in  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  building  before  very  mary  years  in  any  case. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  this  building  is  definitely  affected  by  the 
financial  ability  of  the  county  to  replace  it.  If  the  county  had  the 
resources  to  build  necessary  classrooms  in  Crestview  now,  this  building 
would  certainly  be  abandoned  iimnedlately. 

The  background  of  economic  and  population  changes  in  Okaloosa  and 
Santa  Hosa  Counties  against  which  the  abandonment  of  rural  schools  has 
taken  and  is  taking  place  was  studied  and  described  by  Diettrich. 

While  he  wrote  specifically  of  Okaloosa  Coimty,  what  he  said  applies 
in  most  particulars  equally  well  to  adjoining  Santa  Rosa  County. 

In  spite  of  the  decline  of  such  rural  areas  as  the  Dorcas  com- 
munity, Okaloosa  Co\mty  gained  considerably  in  population  between  19U0 
and  19U5»  Diettrich  statedt 

Of  the  23  precincts  of  19i;0,  a precinct-by-precinct  calcu- 
lation revealed  that  11  showed  a total  gain  of  U,  ^7  souls 

while  12  purely  xrural  precincts  suffered  a loss  of  1,292 
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people.  ...  This  means  that  the  county  is  becoming  pro- 
gressively urbanized.  The  five  towns  contain  over  half  the 
county’s  population. 

He  pointed  out  that  preliminary  1950  census  figures  revealed  a 
total  ?«in  since  19li0  of  13»5?6  people  to  make  a total  population 
figure  of  26, U?6  people,  an  increase  of  106  per  cent,  almost  all  of 
which  was  in  the  southern  coastal  area  and  in  or  near  the  towns. 

Speaking  of  changes  in  the  economy  of  Okaloosa  CJounty,  Diettrich 

saidc 

Before  the  war,  agriculture  of  the  self-sufficient 
subsistence  type  was  the  dominant  occupation.  In  19U0 
there  were  898  farms  of  which  lil  per  cent  were  operated  by 
tenants.  . . . The  total  value  of  farm  products  per  farm 
amounted  to  $358  as  contrasted  to  the  State  average  of 
$1,517.  What  was  even  more  significant  was  the  fact  that 
the  value  of  farm  products  consiuned  on  the  farms  amounted 
to  53.U  por  Cfflit  of  the  total  value  of  farm  products  raised. 
Practic^ly  all  of  this  agricultural  development  took  place 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  county. 

These  agricultural  conditions  liave  changed  considerably. 

The  number  of  farms  decreased  23U  to  a low  of  66U  farms. 

At  the  same  time  the  size  of  the  farms  increased  fzMmi  an 
average  of  8U  to  100  awires.  This  may  indicate  either  the 
abandonment  of  the  less  efficient  small  farms,  of  the  con- 
solidation of  smaller  units  into  larger  ones,  or  both.  . . . 

In  the  meantime  the  value  of  farm  products  raised  per  farm 
increased  to  $1,075.  The  value  of  farm  machinery  almost 
doubled  from  $180  to  $330  which  indicates  the  improvement 
of  the  farmers'  financial  status.  As  far  as  farm  products 
are  concerned  cotton  lost  its  place  rapidlyj  com  and  peanuts 
increased  their  proportions.  Almost  2 per  cent  of  the  crop 
area  became  devoted  to  vegetables.  The  number  of  chickens  per 
farm  and  value  of  dairy  products  sold  doubled.  The  value  of 
live  stock  sold  auLmost  tripled  while  the  value  of  poultry, 
fruits,  aind  nuts  quadrupled.  The  value  of  field  crops  sold 
incmased  aOmost  six-fold.  On  the  other  hand,  only  50.U  per 
cent  of  the  produce  was  consxaasd  on  the  farm.  Thus  a slow 
process  of  commercializing  agriculture  had  its  beginnings. 


^Sigismond  DeR.  Diettrich,  "The  Changing  Economy  of  Okaloosa 
County,  Florida,"  Economic  Leaflets,  H,  No,  9 (August,  195o). 


leading  away  from  the  dominance  of  self-sufficient,  sub- 
sistence agriculture.^^ 

RLettrich  identified  some  of  the  reasons  for  these  economic  and 
population  changes,  such  as  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  towns 
and  at  the  huge  E^in  Field  Air  Force  base,  and  the  development  of  the 
coastal  section  of  the  county  as  a resort  area,  as  well  as  the  estab- 
lishment of  national  forests.  He  said,  *”The  abandonment  of  farms  and 
the  loss  of  population  in  rural  areas  were  as  much  the  result  of  the 
pressure  of  these  two  developaents  as  of  the  attraction  of  employment 
in  the  towns.  It  is  true,  however,  that  much  of  the  land  withdrawn 
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was  not  well  suited  to  agriculture." 

Rural  School  Abandonment  in  Peninsular  Florida 

This  section  discusses  several  cases  of  abandonment  of  school 
buildings  in  a group  of  South  Florida  counties  in  which  a considerable 
number  of  rural  schools  were  closed  between  1938  and  1952.  These 
counties  are  Hardee,  DeSoto,  Midlands,  and  Hendry.  Th^  are  inland 
counties  lying  to  the  west  and  northwest  of  Lake  Okeechobee  in  the 
southern  part  of  peninsular  Florida.  The  first  three  named  are  con- 
tiguous and  form  a single  geographical  areai  Hendry  County  is  similar 
to  the  others,  thou^  separated  from  them  by  Glades  County. 

LiciBStone  School,  Hardee  County. — This  school  was  built  in  1917 
to  serve  an  agricultural  area  in  the  extreme  southwest  comer  of  what 
is  now  Hardee  County.  At  the  time  the  school  was  built  the  area  was 

^^Ibid. 
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isolated  from  Wauchula,  the  nearest  toim  and  no'jr  the  county  seat,  by 
poor  roads  and  by  a distance  of  about  fifteen  miles. 

The  trro-story,  sand-brick  building  contained  space  equivalent  to 
about  seven  classrooms.  Some  of  the  space  on  the  second  floor  could  be 
converted  into  an  auditorium  by  shoving  back  movable  doors.  At  the 
time  of  the  school  plant  survey  in  19U8  three  classrooms  were  used  for 
instruction,  a lunchrocan  was  operated  in  two  of  the  rooms,  and  two 
classrooms  were  mused.  Rooms  were  satisfactorily  heated  by  oil-fueled 
jacketed  stoves,  and  indoor  flush  toilets  were  provided.  The  two-acie 
site  was  small  but  could  readily  be  expanded  to  any  desired  size.  The 
survey  report  Indicated  that  this  plant,  except  for  need  for  minor  ire- 
pairs  and  renovation,  was  reasonably  satisfactory. 

Figures  on  the  enrollment  of  the  Limestone  School  in  its  early 
yeaiw  are  not  available.  In  1937-38  it  had  a membership  of  75  in 
grades  1-8.  Membership  in  these  grades  declined  to  65  in  19U5-U6, 
but  thereafter  remained  static.  In  19U8-li9,  the  last  year  it  was 
operated,  the  school  had  a membership  of  65. 

The  survey  staff  in  19U8  recommended  that  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  be  consolidated  with  the  Wauchula  Junior-Senior  Hi^  School, 

The  fact  that  the  school  was  much  too  small  to  offer  a satisfactory 
program  economically  was  conceded,  but  in  recognition  of  the  con- 
siderable distance  to  any  other  school  center  Limestone  was  classified 
as  a probably  tanporary  center  for  grades  1-6,  That  is,  it  was  recom- 
mended that  the  school  be  continued  in  operation  with  the  probability 
that  it  would  be  closed  in  five  to  ten  years.  However,  when  the  county 


school  authorities  faced  the  problran  of  reorganization  of  sdiool  centers 
in  the  county  in  19U9,  they  decided  to  close  the  Limestone  School  then. 

Lemon  Prove  School,  Hardee  County. — The  Lemon  Orove  School  in  rural 
Hardee  County  was  built  in  1927 > of  brick  veneer  over  concrete  block 
construction.  It  contained  ei^t  classro<xns  and  an  auditorium  seating 
300  persons.  Oil-fueled  stoves  heated  the  classrooms  and  indoor  flush 
toilets  were  provided.  The  19U8  survey  report  described  the  building 
as  attractive  and  indicated  that  with  some  minor  repairs  and  renovation 
it  would  be  a satisfactory  school  plant.  At  that  time  three  of  the 
classrooms  were  used  for  instruction  and  two  other  irooms  had  been  con- 
verted into  a lunchroom.  The  five—acire  site  was  quite  large  enout^  for 
the  enrollment  and  could  readily  be  expanded  if  necessary. 

In  1937-38  the  L«non  Grove  School  had  a membership  of  101  in 
grades  1-8.  Membership  fell  to  in  19U5-U6,  but  decreased  little 
thereafter.  It  was  U9  in  19U8-U9^  the  last  year  the  school  was 
operated. 

The  survey  report  recommended  immediate  consolidation  of  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grades  with  the  ,1unior-senior  high  school  at 
ffauchula,  but  reconmended  that  the  grades  1-6  might  be  continued  for 
a few  more  years,  suggesting  that  if  "the  school  population  should 
further  decrease,  the  pupils  in  grades  1-6  should  be  transported  to 
Zolfo  Springs."  The  reason  for  this  recommendation  for  a school  with 
such  a small  enrollment  evidently  was  the  considerable  distance  to 
another  center  and  the  fact  that  ample  satisfactory  space  existed  at 
Lauon  Grove.  However,  the  school  authorities  closed  the  school  after 
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the  1?U8-U9  school  year.  At  that  time  there  was  still  outstanding  and 
unpaid,  $3U,000  in  bonds  which  had  been  voted  to  pay  for  the  building 
which  was  then  abandoned. 

In  19h9  the  Hardee  County  school  authorities  carried  out  a com- 
plete reorganization  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  Besides  the  two 
cases  described,  they  closed  the  Popash  School  with  five  classrooms, 
built  in  191?j  the  Ft.  Green  Scliool  with  four  classrooms,  also  built 
in  1917 J and  the  four-room  Oak  Grove  School  built  in  1918.  All  of 
these  schools  had  memberships  of  less  than  80,  except  for  Oak  Grove 
which  had  lOU,  but  had  decreased  from  122  since  19U5-U6.  However,  this 
represented  an  increase  over  the  81  reported  in  1937-38.  The  Ft.  Green 
School  after  a decline  had  actually  Increased  in  recent  years  and  the 
last  year  it  operated  had  a membership  of  78,  the  same  as  its  member- 
ship in  1937-38,  As  mif^t  be  expected,  the  closing  of  all  of  these 
schools  at  one  time  caused  considerable  controversy,  idiich  went  as  far 
as  lawsuits  and  threats  of  physical  violence  against  school  officials. 

'What  were  the  factors  involved  in  tbe  closing  of  these  schools? 

The  survey  reconwendatlons  for  closing  the  schools,  either  iaraedi- 
ately  or  within  a few  years,  were  based  on  the  fact  that  the  membership 
was  too  small  for  providing  a satisfactory  program  economically,  and, 
furthermore,  in  all  but  one  of  the  cases  sdiool  membersfiip  was  de- 
clining. On  the  other  hand,  membership  was  not  very  much  less  in  some 
of  these  schools  than  It  had  been  for  years. 

Two  elements  obviously  are  involved  in  the  schools  being  con- 
sidered too  anall.  In  the  first  place  there  had  been  a considerable 
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real  decline  in  school  population  in  the  areas  served  hy  these  schools 
since  the  time  they  nere  built.  Most  of  them  were  built  in  1917  or 
1918,  when  the  area  uhlch  later  becaae  Hardee  County  was  being  developed 
by  small  farmers  who  found  winter  vegetable  growing  profitable.  In 
addition  to  vegetable  growing,  many  of  these  small  farmers  had  aaall 
herds  of  cattle  idilch  grazed  on  the  open  range,  and  also  grew  some 
citrus  trees.  In  the  late  nineteen-twenties  winter  vegetable  growing 
in  Hardee  County  began  to  face  the  competition  of  other  vegetable 
growing  areas,  particularly  the  Everglades.  Large  cattle  ranches  began 
to  be  developed  and  much  of  the  free  range  formerly  available  to  small 
cattle  owners  was  fenced.  Depressicm  in  citnis  prices  led  to  the  aban- 
donment of  small  groves.  Sawmills  idiich  formerly  operated  over  most  of 
the  county  moved  away  when  the  virgin  timber  was  all  cut.  Younger 
members  of  rural  families  were  unwilling  to  continue  the  subsistence 
t3rpe  of  farming  with  which  their  parents  had  been  satisfied,  and  moved 
away.  The  economic  changes,  particularly  the  expaision  of  cattle 
ranches  by  buying  up  former  small  farms,  continued  in  the  nineteen- 
forties.^^  These  changes  were  such  as  to  cause  people  to  move  away 
from  the  rural  areas  and  settle  in  the  towns  or  leave  the  county  alto- 
gether. 

The  second  element  in  the  factor  of  the  schools  being  considered 
too  small  was  the  change  in  the  ccmcept  of  what  is  a satisfactory 
school  program,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  the  cases  of  schools  in 

^^etter  from  H.  B.  Dominick,  County  Superintwident  of  Public 
Instniction,  Hardee  County,  April  1,  19^2. 
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west  Florida*  The  program  it  was  possible  to  offer  in  the  Ft.  Green 
School,  for  example,  was  considered  satisfactory  in  1938  i^en  it  had 
78  pupils,  but  was  not  considered  satisfactory  in  19U9  idien  it  also 
had  78  pupils. 

The  closing  of  these  schools  and  the  abandonment  of  the  buildings 
was  precipitated  by  the  financial  straits  in  which  the  Hardee  CJounty 
school  board  found  itself  in  19 U9.  In  spite  of  the  greatly  increased 
state  assistance  under  the  Minimum  Foundation  Program,  the  school 
board  exceeded  its  budget  and  ran  deficits,  partly  because  of  low  tax 
assessments  in  tiie  county,  which  made  school  tax  millages  unproductive, 
and  partly  because  it  was  attempting  to  maintain  expensive  programs  in  the 
small  rural  school.  It  was  calculated  that  if  the  saall  schools,  where 
the  pupil-teacher  ratio  was  low,  were  combined  with  the  larger  schools, 
where  a hi^er  pupil- teacher  ratio  prevailed,  the  county  could  save  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  a year*  With  the  completion  of  the  new  Hardee 
County  High  School  in  Wauchula,  ample  space  became  available  to  accom- 
modate all  rural  pupils  in  the  larger  centers.  Most  of  the  pupils  in 
the  rural  schools  were  transported  alreatfy  so  there  was  little  extra 
expense  for  transportation.  Accordingly,  in  spite  of  severe  adverse 
public  reaction  in  some  of  the  communities  where  the  schools  were  dis- 
continued, the  consolidations  were  carried  out.  The  results  are  reported 
to  be  satisfactory,  both  financially  and  educationally. 

In  sumnary,  the  factors  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of  these 
rural  school  buildings  in  Hardee  County  arei 

1.  Decline  in  population  resulting  from  changes  in  the  rural 
economy. 
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2.  The  change  in  the  concept  of  iriaat  is  an  acceptable  school 
program  in  rural  schools.  The  kind  of  program  desired  could  not  be 
offered  in  these  small  schools  with  the  resources  available,  while  it 
could  be  offered  in  the  larger  centers. 

3.  The  financial  crisis  which  the  county  faced,  ^is  made  it 
necessary  to  take  drastic  action  to  eliminate  the  expensive  and  unsatis- 
factoiy  am all  rural  school  operations.  This  financial  crisis  is  hardly 
to  be  considered  a causative  factor,  however,  since  it  seems  merely  to 
have  precipitated  action  which  would  probably  have  been  taken  sooner  or 
later  anyway. 

Venus  School,  Highlands  County. -—This  school  was  located  in  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  Hif^ands  County,  about  20  miles  away  from  the 
nearest  town  of  any  size.  Lake  Placid.  The  two-stoiy  brick  building 
was  erected  in  19lUj  it  contained  six  classrooms  and  an  auditorium. 

At  the  time  the  school  was  built  the  Venus  area  was  flourishing 
from  the  effects  of  sawmills  made  possible  by  the  extension  of  the  rail- 
road, and  from  the  settlement  of  many  small  farmers  on  the  land.  It  is 
reported  that  many  of  these  farmers  homesteaded  some  of  the  last  home- 
stead land  available  in  the  United  States. 

No  figures  are  available  on  the  early  enrollments  in  the  Venus 
Schools,  though  it  secaas  probable  that  there  may  have  been  as  many  as 
1^  pupils  at  one  time.  In  1937—38  the  membership  in  grades  1-8  was  65, 
■nhich  declined  to  33  in  19U2.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grades  irere  dis- 
continued in  that  year,  but  the  population  decline  appears  to  have  been 
checked  for  a while.  The  school  membership  remained  at  30  in  grades 


1-6  until  19U^U6,  liien  it  declined  to  21.  The  next  year  four  grades 
were  operated  with  19  pupils.  In  19 U7  the  school  was  discontinued  and 
the  pupils  transported  to  Lake  Placid. 
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Of  the  closing  of  this  school  the  county  superintendent  wrote: 


The  Venus  School  declined  because  the  cattle  industry 
bought  up  acreage,  causing  families  who  have  been  in  the 
area  doing  farm  work,  especially  raising  chickens,  and 
others  working  with  saw  mills,  to  move  away.  The  school 
closed  when  the  school  building  was  condemned. ^5 


Here  again  are  seen  economic  changes  in  a rural  area  leading  to 
depopulation  and  school  building  abandonment.  In  this  case  abandonment 
was  precipitated  by  deterioration  of  the  building.  A small  elanentary 


school  of  twenty  pupils  or  so  could  be  justified  here  owing  to  the  dis- 
tance of  about  20  miles  to  the  nearest  school,  but  the  choice  was  made 
to  transport  the  pupils  nearly  twenty  miles  to  Lake  Placid.  Owing  to 
excellent  roads  this  is  probably  reasonably  satisfactory,  and  is 
economical  because  a bus  must  be  run  apyway  to  transport  hl^  school 


pupils. 

Ft.  Bassenger  School,  Highlancfe  County.— This  small  rural  school 
was  built  in  1918  of  good  frame  construction  with  plastered  Intertor 
walls  and  ceilings.  Wood-fueled  stoves  provided  heat  and  in  recent 
years  running  water  and  indoor  flush  toilets  were  installed. 


Until  recently  the  families  served  by  the  Ft.  Bassenger  School 
lived  in  a highly  isolated  situation,  nearly  thirty  miles  to  the  nearest 
town,  largely  over  unimproved  trails  across  the  South  Florida  prairies. 


^^Letter  from  Fred  Wild,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Highlands  County,  April  2,  1952. 
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They  lived  by  faming  small  patches  of  ground,  by  keeping  cattle  ^ftiich 
ran  on  -the  open  range,  by  some  hiinting  and  trapping,  and  by  fishing  in 
the  Kissimmee  River  neartjy.  Sotio  -worked  in  small  sawmills  or  cut  posts 
for  fencing. 

Uembersldp  in  the  Ft.  Bassenger  School,  thou^  quite  snail,  was 
stable  for  many  years.  At  the  time  of  the  school  survey  in  19U8  the 
membership  was  21,  -which  was  "the  same  as  in  1937-38.  The  survey  staff, 
recognizing  the  inQwssibility  of  transporting  pupils  to  a larger  school 
until  roads  were  built,  recommended  -that  the  school  be  continued  in 
operation  as  long  as  there  were  enou^  pvq)ils  to  justify  a teacher.  I2n- 
rollaent  fell  to  throe  pupils  in  1950-^,  and  the  school  was  finally 
closed  in  February,  19?2,  when  a new  hi^-way  leading  to  the  community 
was  opened. 

Membership  of  the  school  declined  because  the  big  cattle  ranches 

absorbed  the  land,  causing  the  small  farmers,  fishermen,  frog  hunters 

and  -trappers  -to  move  away.  Building  of  -Uie  highway  precipitated  ths 

abandonment  of  the  building  by  making  possible  transportation  of  the 

16 

few  remaining  px^ils  to  another  school, 

Felda  Scliool,  Hendry  Coun-tf.-~This  school  -was  built  in  1927  -with 
the  proceeds  of  a special  tax  school  district  bond  issue.  At  the  time 
of  the  school  survey  in  19lr8,  $3U,000  -worth  of  these  bonds  were  still 
outstanding,  and  -they  will  not  finally  be  paid  off  rmtil  1962. 

The  building  included  six  classrooms  and  an  auditorium  of  good 
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brick  over  hollow  tile  construction.  The  surv^  staff  in  l^US  indicated 
that  it  was  of  good  design  and  made  a very  good  school  plant  except  for 
damage  caused  a recant  hurricane. 

At  the  tine  of  oonstruction  ttie  Felda  School  seinred  a fanning  area 
and  a sairaill  town  fifteen  miles  from  LaBelle,  the  county  seat.  The 
distance  and  the  lack  of  paved  roads  made  a school  necessary  at  Felda 
at  the  time,  ev®i  if  the  number  of  piqpils  was  small,  Sarly  enrollment 
in  the  school  is  not  available,  but  it  appeaiw  probable  that  more  rooms 
than  were  necessary  were  built  in  anticipation  of  growth. 

The  steps  in  the  abandonr.ient  of  the  Felda  School  building  are  well 
described  by  the  county  superintendent: 

During  the  school  year  1938~39  a large  majority  of  Felda* s 
adult  population  were  employed  by  a large  lumber  company  idiioh 
operated  in  that  area.  In  the  latter  part  of  1939  the  timber 
tracts  irere  eachausted,  and  the  mill,  with  most  of  Its  employees 
moved  to  Deep  Lake,  3$  miles  south  of  Felda.  That  caused  the 
biggest  single  drop  in  enrolliBsnt. 

In  19Ut-^5  there  were  so  few  Felda  students  in  the  hl^ 
school  grades  that  it  was  cheaper  to  transport  them  to  LaBelle 
and  retain  only  eler.entaiy  classes  at  Felda. 

The  19U7  hunricane  damaged  the  Felda  School  so  badly  that 
to  repair  it  woxild  have  required  practically  an  overall  re- 
modeling. It  was  decided  that  it  would  be  cheaper  to  use  one 
more  bus  and  transport  the  remaining  students  to  the  LaBolle 
School.^' 

The  decline  of  the  Felda  School  can  be  traced  in  the  membership 
reports.  In  1938-39  the  school  had  a membership  of  101  In  grades  1-9. 
The  effect  of  the  moving  of  the  sawmill  appears  in  the  membership  of 
reported  in  19U2.  Farm  families  moved  away  as  the  agricultural  economy 
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Instruction,  Haidry  County,  April  2,  19^2, 
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shifted  to  ranching.  There  iiere  28  pupils  in  grades  1-8  in 
In  19ii7“U8,  the  last  year  the  Felda  School  was  operated,  there  were  17 
pupils  in  grades  1-U, 

The  case  of  the  Felda  School  illustrates sbandonment  of  a good 
school  building,  used  only  a few  years,  caused  by  taoving  away  of  the 
principal  supporting  industry,  accoi^janied  by  change  in  the  aigricultuiTal 
economy  from  a small  farm  system  to  large  farm  units.  Consolidation  was 
made  possible  by  good  roads  and  was  precipitated  by  hurricane  damage  to 
the  building, 

Brownville,  School,  DeSoto  County «-~The  Brownville  School  was 
housed  in  a two-story,  yellow  brick  building  containing  fo\ir  classrooms 
constructed  in  1925*  The  rooms  were  heated  by  w>od— fueled  stoves,  and 
indoor  flush  toilets  were  provided.  The  survey  staff  in  19U8  reported 
that  the  building  was  in  a fair  state  of  repair. 

The  Brownville  School  served  a rural  area  about  seven  miles  north 
of  the  county  seat,  Arcadia,  In  1937-38  it  had  a membership  of  36  in 
grades  1-8.  In  19itO-idL  the  sevfflith  and  eighth  grades  were  discontinued, 
leaving  2U  pupils  in  grades  1-6,  The  school  was  discontinued  following 
the  19U7-U8  school  year,  when  it  had  21  pupils  in  grades  1-6, 

The  Brownville  School  is  one  of  several  abandoned  buildings  in 
DeSoto  County,  Among  them  are*  Pine  Level,  a two-room  masonry  build- 
ing constructed  in  1920  and  closed  in  19liUj  Owens,  a two-room  standard 
frame  building  dating  from  1916  and  closed  in  19U8j  and  Oak  Hill,  a 
four-rocMi  masonry  building  constructed  in  1918  and  abandoned  in  19U8, 

The  county  superintendent  gives  this  analysis  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  school  building  abandonment  in  DeSoto  County: 
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Originally,  DeSoto  County  i*as  heavily  forested.  During  the 
twenties  and  early  thirties  the  timber  was  worked  for  the  tur- 
pentine industry.  Later,  the  timber  was  cut  and  made  up  into 
lumber  at  local  saw-mills,  or  the  logs  were  transported  to 
Nocatee  or  to  Manatee,  in  Manatee  County,  and  made  into  lumber 
or  crate  material. 

Before  and  dxnring  this  period  there  were  several  thriving 
communities  in  DeSoto  County,  among  them  Pine  Level,  Owens,  Oak 
Hill,  and  Brownvllle.  Around  these  communities  were  local 
farmers  with  small  blocks  of  land  ranging  from  forty  to  several 
hundred  acres.  When  the  forest  industries  moved  in  with  its 
wojdcers  the  population  increased.  During  this  time  of  activity 
there  was  af^tation  for  the  building  of  schools,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  voting  of  bonds. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  adequate  roads  by  which  children 
could  be  transported  to  school.  The  school  had  to  be  con- 
structed within  walking  distance  of  the  majority  of  pupils  to  be 
served. 

It  is  understanding  that  most  of  the  bxxildings  ware  con- 
structed larger  than  was  necessary  in  order  to  provide  for 
further  growth  in  p>opulation.  The  fact  was  that  these  communi- 
ties were  at  their  height  in  population  at  the  time  the  schools 
were  built.  Apparently,  few  people  realized  that  there  would  be 
no  way  of  maintaining  these  coimnunities  after  the  forest  re- 
sources had  been  exhausted.  . . . After  the  timber  waus  all  gone, 
the  communities  began  to  dwindle,  and  what  had  once  been  a 
beehive  of  activity  was  more  or  less  a ghost  town. 

Most  of  toe  original  settlers  remained  in  these  conmunities 
for  a time.  But  eventually  roads  were  built  and  the  children 
grew  up  and  left  to  find  enployment  in  Arcadia  or  some  other 
town.  No  one  remained  on  the  farms  except  the  old  folks,  iriio, 
in  most  cases  sold  their  land  to  big  cattle  owners,  and  moved 
in  town  where  there  are  more  conveniences. 

The  developanent  of  the  cattle  industry  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  contributed  materially  to  toe  decline  in  these  conmunities. 
The  big  cattlemen  can  pay  a very  attractive  price  for  the  old 
home,  after  which  it  is  planted  to  grass  for  cattle. 

The  cattle  owners  will  not  give  up  their  land  at  any  price. 
Even  if  anyone  wanted  to  re-buy  the  old  settler’s  farms,  they 
are  not  for  sale  at  any  price,  due  to  the  profitable  cattle 
business. 

Of  course  where  the  communities  dwindled  in  population  and 
good  roads  were  built,  these  schods  were  abandoned  Md  the 
few  children  remaining  were  transported  to  larger  schools. 

The  irony  of  it  all  is  that  we  in  DeSoto  Counly  have  about 
one  hundred  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  worto  of  school  build- 
ings toich  are  not  used  for  ar^  purpose  other  than  voting  about 
every  two  years, 18 

l®Letter  from  L,  H,  Hancock,  County  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  DeSoto  County,  April  3,  19^2, 
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Abandonment  of  Negiro  School  Bulldlnga 

The  fundamental  assumptions  on  which  the  present  investigation  are 
based  recognize  no  difference  between  idiite  and  Negro  schools.  It  is 
logical  to  assume  that  factors  that  contribute  to  abandonment  of  schools 
for  one  race  will  operate  likewise  for  the  schools  of  the  other  race. 
However,  since  Florida  operates  a bi -racial  S5rstem  of  pxiblic  schools, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  give  sotae  special  attention  to  cases  of  Negro 
school  abandonment,  and  examine  the  factors  involved, 

Lightsey  School,  Jefferson  County. — ^This  school  was  located  on  an 
unpaved  country  road  about  ten  miles  east  of  Monticello,  the  county  seat 
and  only  town  in  the  county.  It  was  built  in  1938  as  a project  under 
the  Works  Progress  Adninistration,  replacing  a Negro  chxirch  building 
formerly  used  to  house  the  pupils.  The  structure  was  neatly  built  of 
good  quality  frame  construction,  and  the  two  classrooms  were  well 
arranged  and  had  adequate  window  area.  Except  for  the  wood-fueled 
iron  stoves,  the  open  well  which  was  the  source  of  water  supply,  and  the 
pit  privies,  the  building  could  be  considered  quite  adequate  and  satis- 
factory for  a small  school,  and  represented  a vast  improvement  over  the 
former  makeshift  school  facilities. 

The  school  served  the  Negro  children  in  grades  1-8  living  on  the 
farms  and  plantations  within  three  miles.  No  transportation  was  pro- 
vided for  any  of  the  children.  The  kind  of  teaching,  of  course,  was  the 
sane  as  has  been  offered  in  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  in  the  United 
States  for  a hundred  years,  with  each  teacher  trying  to  teach  all  the 

r 

subjects  in  several  different  grades.  It  was  the  same  kind  of  school 
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program  that  the  rurdl  udiite  children  in  the  county  had  had  years  previ- 
ously, before  improved  transportation  made  school  consolidaiAon  possible. 

The  Lightsey  School  building  was  filled  almost  exactly  to  capacity 
the  year  it  was  first  occupied,  with  6l  pupils  in  grades  1-8.  School 
membership  soon  began  to  decline,  however,  and  in  1?U6  was  33*  This  de- 
cline was  coincident  with  a large  decline  in  Negro  population  in 
Jefferson  County,  which  decreased  by  2|5  per  cent  in  the  decade  ending 
in  19U5»  After  19U6  the  membership  remained  stable  at  about  30. 

Seventh  and  ei^th  grades  were  discontinued  in  19U8,  when  limited  trans- 
portation service  to  tal®  rural  Negro  pupils  to  the  hi^  school  in 
Monticillo  was  established.  In  19U8  the  Lightsey  School  still  had  28 
pupils  in  grades  1-8,  an  ample  nTxmbor  for  a one-teacher  school.  How- 
ever, it  was  discontinued  in  19U9  fihen  transportation  service  was  still 
further  expanded  and  the  pupils  were  transported  to  a larger  school. 

The  Li^tsey  School  is  one  of  eighteen  good  frame  Negro  school 
buildings  containing  thirty-four  classixjoms,  constructed  between  1930 
and  19U0  in  Jefferson  County,  idiich  the  survey  staff  in  19U9  recommended 
for  discontinuance  because  they  were  too  small,  along  with  several  others 
housed  in  churches  and  lodge  buildings.  Five  of  these  good  buildings 
have  already  been  abandoned.  The  r«nainder  will  be  abandoned  gradually 
as  Jefferson  County  provides  classrooms  at  its  permanent  Negro  school 
centers  and  expands  its  transportation  service  for  Negro  pupils.  This 

^^Pro posed  School  Plant  Program  for  Jefferson  Ooimty,  Florida,  19U9> 

p.  2. 
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It  has  already  started  to  do.  iSIhen  the  program  recranmended  by  the  siarv^ 
staff  is  complete(^  the  Negro  school  system  of  Jefferson  County  will 
parallel  the  organization  of  the  school  system  for  white  pupils,  which 
developed  into  its  present  form  throu^  consolidation  into  three  perma- 
nent centers  over  a period  of  thirty  years.  No  history  of  consolidation 
of  idiite  schools  in  Jefferson  County  is  available  for  comparison,  but  in 
adjoining  Madison  County  eif^teen  white  school  centers  wore  consolidated 
into  seven  in  the  fifteen  years  prior  to  the  survey  of  19U8.^® 

Some  interesting  observations  are  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Li^tsey  School,  and  all  the  others  in  the  cotmty  built  between  1930  and 
I9U0,  idiich  have  been  or  soon  will  be  abandonedi 

1.  The  Li^tsey  School  and  the  seventeen  othera  like  it  were  built 
in  conformance  with  an  obsolete  plan  of  school  organization  which  was 
already  being  abandoned  fcxr  white  schools.  In  the  nineteen  thirties  one- 
and  tiT)-rocMn  rural  schools  and  the  programs  possible  in  them  were 
generally  no  longer  considered  good  enou^  for  white  children.  However, 
they  were  considered  entirely  satisfactory  for  Negro  pupils.  At  that 
time  school  authorities  and  white  citizens  of  Jefferson  Co\mty  would 
have  completely  rejected  the  idea  of  Negro  consolidated  schools  re- 
quiring extensive  transportation  service.  Hi^  school  opportunities 

for  jrural  Negro  youth  were  scarcely  considered. 

2.  The  attitude  toward  education  for  Negroes  changed  considerably 
in  Jefferson  County  in  the  decade  after  these  buildings  were  built. 

20 

Proposed  School  Plant  Pir>gram  fbr  Madison  County,  19U8.  p,  3» 
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After  ':7orld  War  II  the  necessity  for  hi^  school  opportxmities  for  rural 
Negro  youth  was  recognized  to  the  extent  that  the  school  board  was  will- 
ing to  begin  to  provide  transportation  to  bring  them  to  Idie  Negro  hi^ 
school  at  Monticello.  With  more  generous  support  of  education  after  the 
Mininum  Foundation  Program  was  pit  into  effect  in  19U7,  funds  were  made 
available  for  new  buildings  and  other  improvements  for  Negro  schools. 
School  authorities  began  to  realize  that  much  of  the  money  for  small 
Negro  schools  idiere  the  teacher  had  only  a handful  of  pupils  and  no 
supervision  was  wasted, 

3*  Having  begun  transportation  for  Negro  high  school  pupils  it 
was  an  easy  step  to  the  transportation  of  elementary  pupils  and  the 
consolidation  of  small  rural  schools,  A new  Negro  school  building  was 
completed  in  Monticello  in  19^1,  and  fifteen  small  Negro  schools  men- 
tioned in  the  survey  report  of  19U9  were  consolidated  as  recommended. 

li.  Though  some  popiilation  decline  was  involved,  the  abandonment 
of  these  school  buildings  was  principally  the  result  of  the  change  in 
public  attitude  toward  education  for  Negroes,  Essentially,  the  same 
factor  appears  here  as  in  the  case  of  white  rural  schools  described  in 
the  preceding  pages;  that  is,  the  concept  of  what  was  an  adequate  and 
acceptable  school  program  changed. 

The  changes  in  public  attitudes  with  respect  to  Negro  education 
were  discussed  by  D,  S.  Williams,  the  state  director  of  Negx*o  educa- 
tion, in  a recent  review  of  the  progress  in  Negro  education  in  Florida 
since  1927,  After  pointing  out  that  the  poor  provision  for  Negro 
schools  in  the  past  reflected  the  "negative"  public  attitude  toward 
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public  edication  for  Negroes,  and  citing  great  gains  made  in  recent 
years,  Tifilliaras  said* 

The  most  gratifying  and  encouraging  growth  has  been  in 
attitudes  which  guide  action.  Officials  are  developing  the 
attitude  that  a school  Is  worthy  of  consideration  and  ade- 
quate support  regardless  of  its  classification,  location,  or 
racial  identity.  Citizens  are  changing  from  personalized 
attitudes  regarding  education  to  ci'rtc  concepts  of  education. 
The  function  of  public  education  is  being  understood  more 
clearly  and  increased  support  accon^ianies  understanding,  . . 


Examples  of  Deterioration  of  School  Buildings 

Many  school  buildings  studied  in  this  investigation  showed  con- 
siderable deterioration  either  from  poor  maintenance,  or  from  original 
deficiencies  of  design  and  construction,  or  both.  However,  in  very 
few  cases  did  deterioration,  not  accompanied  by  other  factors,  appear 
to  be  the  cause  of  recommended  abandonment.  Examples  of  buildings 
showing  serious  deterioration  follow* 

Douglas  Negro  School,  Live  Oak,  Stntannee  County.— The  one-story 
Douglas  School  building  was  constructed  in  1927  on  a one-acre  site  in 
the  Negro  section  of  Live  Oak,  completely  sunrounded  by  Negro  resi- 
dences, and,  incidentally,  <wily  a block  from  the  large  Live  Oak  school 
for  white  childrrai.  It  was  built  of  brick  and  contained  six  reasonably 
satisfactory  classrooms  wMch  by  the  time  of  the  survey  in  19U8  had  be- 
come dingy  and  dilapidated  throng  neglect.  The  school  had  a member- 
ship of  366  in  grades  1-12  in  1938,  had  grown  to  U9U  in  1951.  This 

21 

D,  E.  Williams,  ”IiEprov«3ient  of  Education  for  Ne^es  in  Florida, 
1927-1952.”  Siqjervisory  News  Notes,  Vol.  Vin,  No,  (March  28,  1952), 
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number  tkis  accommodated  by  crowding  the  children  into  the  six  rooms  aid 
by  providing  cheap  temporary  buildings. 

The  deterioration  of  this  building  is  indicated  in  the  report  of  a 
structural  inspection  made  by  the  state  school  architects 

a.  The  northwest  and  southwest  comers  of  the  building  wall 
appear  to  be  settling  and  cracks  at  the  top  of  this  wall  have 
opened  some  two  or  three  inches.  The  walls  at  these  comers 
are  out  of  plumb  in  two  directions  at  least  two  or  three  inches. 
The  eight  inch  brick  wall  bears  on  a stepped  brick  footing  that 
is  partially  exposed  at  the  comers  where  there  is  indication 
of  settlement. 

b.  These  exterior  brick  walls  are  ei^t  Inches  thick  and 
approximately  lU  to  15  feet  high,  with  no  perimeter  beam  at  the 
top  of  this  wall.  The  window  heads  terminate  level  with  the 
top  of  the  wan  ard  all  roof  framing  begins  at  this  line. 

c.  The  hip  roof  framing  of  this  building  does  not  have  any 
ties  between  the  rafters  and  the  ceiling  joists.  The  ceiling 
joists  are  spliced  at  a point  three  or  four  feet  short  of  the 
exterior  masonry  wall. 

d.  The  floor  construction  appears  to  be  sound  and  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  exterior  bearing  wall. 


It  is  recommended  that  this  building  be  abandoned  as  soon  as 
possible  and  in  no  case  shoiild  it  be  used  for  the  next  school 

year. 22 

The  deterioration  of  this  building  appears  to  have  been  the  result 

of  poor  structural  design  and  cheap  construction. 

The  survey  staff  in  19li8  reconmended  abandonment  of  the  plant. 

In  addition  to  pointing  out  the  deterioration  of  the  main  building,  the 

report  states:  "The  one  acre  site  is  inadequate  for  any  school  purpose. 

It  is  undeveloped  and  neglected.  A new  site  of  at  least  15  acres 

23 

should  be  acquired  . . . ."  This  indicates  that  the  plant  would  have 
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Supplement  to  the  Report  of  the  School  Plant  Survey  of  Suwannee 
County,  t)ecembeiT 
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been  recociaended  for  abandonnrant  regardless  of  the  condition  of  the 
building,  because  of  the  inadeqxiacy  of  the  site. 

The  school  authorities  have  purchased  a new  adequate  site,  as 
recosmiended,  and  have  projected  plans  for  a complete  new  Negro  school 
plant.  Tlie  old  site  doubtless  will  be  abandoned  in  a very  few  more 
years. 

V/hite  Brick  Building,  Lake  City  School,  Columbia  County.-— •This  is 
one  of  five  buildings  which  stands  on  Ihe  four-acre  site  occupied  by  the 
Central  Elementary  School  and  the  Columbia  Hi^  School  in  Lake  City* 

More  than  one  thousand  pupils  attended  these  two  schools  in  1950-51* 

This  building  was  erected  in  1906  of  idiite  ”sand"  brick  with 
wood  frame,  plastered  interior  construction.  Six  rooms  were  provided 
on  each  of  the  two  floors.  They  were  fairly  well  arranged,  generous 
in  siae,  and  had  reasonably  adequate  window  area  considering  the  date 
of  construction, 

A considerable  number  of  years  ago  cracks  began  to  appear  in  the 
southwest  comer  of  the  stmcture.  These  cracks  gradually  became  worse 
and  extended  up  to  the  roof  line.  Bride  work  gradually  crumbled  at  this 
comer,  leaving  a hole  extending  upward  about  six  or  seven  feet. 

School  authorities  and  pai*ents  were  naturally  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  the  children  in  the  building,  and  had  it  vacated  for  classroom 
puz*poses.  Records  did  not  show  the  date  of  this  action  but  information 
obtained  orally  indicated  that  it  was  about  1935*  when  the  building  was 
approximately  thirty  years  old.  Since  tliat  time  the  first  floor  of  the 
building  has  been  used  only  for  a lunchroom,  for  storage,  and  for  other 
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Bilscellanaous  pxirposes.  It  -would  have  been  razed  long  ago  if  the  county 
had  had  the  money  to  provide  a new  lunchroom  building. 

The  de-terioration  of  -this  building  evi.dently  waa  -the  result  of  poor 
structural  design  which  made  insufficient  provision  for  foundation 
strength.  Furthermore,  the  type  of  bride  used  is  deficient  in  strength 
and  there  may  have  been  defects  in  workmanship.  It  may  be  sxirmised  that 
an  attentat  was  made  to  build  the  building  too  cheaply. 

Old  High  School  Building,  Lake  Butler,  Union  Coiaaty. — Thi  s six- 
room,  two-story  brick  building  -was  constructed  in  1*?08,  Mth  time  and 
ne^ect  it  became  very  mudi  dilapidated}  the  floors  were  cracked  and 
worn,  and  plaster  fell  from  the  walls.  The  arrangement  of  the  rooms 
was  obsolete  and  -the  building  was  beyond  rahabilitation  into  a satis- 
factory modem  school  facility.  The  survey  staff  said  in  19U8  liiati 
"This  old  building  is  beyond  repair  and  is  unsafe  to  be  left  standing 
on  the  school  si-be,"^^ 

In  this  case  there  is  no  evidence  of  structural  failure.  The 
building  simply  -ware  out  throng  use  and  ne^act  of  main-bonance.  It 
became  obsolete  and  the  large  cost  of  rehabilitation  would  not  have 
been  worthn^iile.  It  was  demolished  in  19^  after  being  replaced  ty  new 
high  school  classroosns. 

Old  High  School  Building,  Williston,  Levy  County. — ^The  case  of 
this  building  is  veiy  similar  to  that  of  the  Lake  butler  building 
described  above.  This  two-story  brick  building  was  constructed  about 
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the  year  1910,  following  a style  and  arrangement  which  is  now  considered 
obsolete.  The  survey  staff  in  19U7  found  it  in  very  poor  condition 
throu^  wear  and  neglect,  aiMi  not  worth  repairing.  It  was  daaolished  in 
1951  after  being  replaced  with  new  facilities  provided  by  means  of  a 
county-wide  bond  issue. 

Buildings  Improperly  Located  to  Seinre  Population 

Until  very  recent  years  almost  all  school  buildings  of  any  size  in 

Florida  were  built  from  the  proceeds  of  bond  issties  voted  by  local 

special  tax  school  districts,  many  of  idiich  were  quite  small.  These 

bond  issues  were  subject  to  practically  no  supervision  by  the  state  or 

any  other  agency,  and  during  the  Florida  boom  of  the  nineteen-twenties 

25 

a very  heavy  school  bonded  indebtedness  was  incurred.  School  building 
bonds  were  often  voted  witiiout  any  consideration  of  educational  needs, 
number  of  pupils  to  be  served,  or  any  of  the  other  factors  significant 
for  a school  building  program.  Sometimes  the  buildings  were  not  needed 
at  all  or  were  not  well  located  to  serve  the  population.  Illustrative 
cases  are  described  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

Laurel  School, Sarasota  County. — The  Laurel  School  was  built  during 
the  Florida  boom  of  the  nineteen- twenties,  when  Sarasota  County  was  ex- 
periencing a rapid  developo^nt.  Under  the  influence  of  the  real  estate 
promoters  and  boosters,  almost  eveiy  cOTnmunity  in  the  county  was  striving 
to  do  everything  which  might  attract  people.  The  Laurel  school  district 

^^See  pp.  7-8, 
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voted  bonds  to  build  an  attractive  four~room,  stucco-over-hollo»-tile, 
one-story  structure  containing  four  classrocms  and  a spacious  audi- 
torium, The  building  was  completed  in  1928  after  the  boom  had  begun 
to  collapse.  Expected  growth  did  not  materialize  at  Laurel,  which  fell 
behind  its  rival  comnunity  of  Ve3iice-Nokomis  about  four  miles  south. 

The  figures  on  enrollment  when  the  building  was  put  in  use  are 
not  available  but  the  number  of  pu5>ils  was  evidently  quite  small.  Ten 
years  later,  in  1937-38,  the  membership  in  grades  1-6  was  28.  By  19U2 
a plan  had  been  put  into  effect  whereby  all  pupils  in  the  Venice- 
Nokomis-Laurel  area  in  grades  1-U  were  transported  to  Laurel,  while  all 
in  the  fifth  grade  and  above  attended  the  7enico-Nokomis  School,  In 
19U2  Laurel  School  reported  18  pupils  in  grades  l-U, 

During  and  following  World  War  II  this  section  of  Florida 
experienced  another  boom,  Manbership  in  the  Laurel  School  jumped  to 
108  in  19U6-U7*  and  the  building  was  crowded  with  lli2  pupils  at  the 
time  of  the  19U8  survey,  Toaporary  frame  buildings  were  provided  for 
the  excess  pupils,  as  membership  climbed  to  16U  in  1950  and  176  in 
1950-51, 

However,  study  of  spot  maps  by  the  19U8  survey  staff  showed  that 
very  lew  of  these  pxipils  lived  in  the  Laurel  coomxmity,  but  were 
clustered  at  Venice-Nokcmds.  There  ibre,  it  was  recommended  that 
facilities  be  constructed  at  Venice-Hokomis  and  that  the  Laurel  School, 
having  very  few  pupils  properly  of  its  own,  be  discontinued.  These 
findings  were  confirmed  and  the  recommendation  renewed  "by  the  staff  of 
another  survey  in  1951,  Sarasota  County  has  recently  voted  a bond 
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issue  to  meet  its  most  pressing  school  building  needs  and  it  appears 
that  the  Laurel  School  idll  be  discontinued  whan  the  building  program 
is  completed. 

Cases  like  this  one,  or  similar  to  it,  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
time  or  the  section  of  the  state  in  which  occurred  the  Florida  boom. 
Several  similar  cases  In  which  buildings  were  btiilt  in  the  nineteen- 
thirties  were  noted  in  other  parts  of  the  state.  One  case  firsm 
westem  Florida  is  presented. 

Point  Washinrrton  School,  Walton  County. — The  brick  building  housing 
this  school  was  built  daring  tlie  nineteen-thirties  as  a project  under 
the  Works  Progress  Administration.  It  was  an  attractive  building  of 
good  quality  construction  containing  six  classrooms,  a large  auditorium, 
and  Indoor  flush  toilets.  The  pjroject  was  promoted  by  the  trustees  of 
the  former  special  tax  school  district  then  existing  in  the  area,  which 
provided  the  required  sponsor's  contribution  to  secure  the  project.  It 
was  built  over  the  protest  of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  which 
by  that  time  offered  school  plant  planning  services  but  had  only  ad- 
visory powers  on  questions  of  building  school  buildings. 

The  area  served  by  the  school  is  a sparsely  populated  section  of 
Walton  County,  on  the  peninsula  which  lies  between  the  Choctawhatchee 
River,  the  Choctawhatchee  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  people  work 
in  forest  industries,  cultivate  small  farms,  or  fish.  With  the  oittlng 
of  the  virgin  forests  the  population  declined  considerably. 

The  building  was  constructed  much  larger  than  required  for  the 
number  of  children  in  the  whole  area.  Another  school  was  at  Santa  ?esa 
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on  the  eaitie  peninsula  about  eight  miles  away*  The  tno  schools  betvieen 
them  had  72  pupils  in  grades  1-10  at  the  time  of  the  19U8  survey,  almost 
all  of  them  transported.  The  school  board,  unable  to  bear  the  expense 
of  operating  tiro  extremely  small  schools  and  unable  to  decide  betireen 
the  two  communities,  was  operating  the  school  in  Santa  Rosa  one  year  and 
in  Pt.  Washington  the  next.  Finally,  this  unsatisfactory  situation  was 
corrected.  Most  of  the  pupils  were  in  the  Santa  Rosa  community  so  the 
school,  reduced  to  ei^t  grades  with  about  pupils,  has  been  operated 
there  for  the  last  two  years  and  the  Point  Washington  building  was  com- 
pletely abandoned. 

These  significant  facts  related  to  the  abandonment  of  the  Laurel 
and  the  Pt,  Washington  School  btiildlngs  appear: 

1,  The  buildings  were  built  in  utter  disregard  of  any  real  facts 
concerning  educational  need  or  number  of  pupils  to  be  served, 

2,  The  former  ^stem  of  local  special  tax  school  districts,  with 
complete  autonomy  with  respect  to  power  to  issue  bonds  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide funds  to  build  school  buildings,  made  possible  this  waste  of 
public  resources. 

School  Building  Abandonment  Because  of  Decline  of  Urban  Residential 
Area 

Two  examples  of  imminent  school  building  abandonment  in  urban 
areas  resulting,  according  to  the  survey  reports,  from  decline  of  urban 
residential  areas  will  be  presented.  These  cases  were  judged  to  be 
typical  of  several  involving  a considerable  number  of  classrooms  in 
Florida’s  largest  cities. 
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Henderson  School,  Tampa,  HlUaboirouFlt  County. -~Thls  school  was 
built  about  the  year  1920  to  serve  a then  relatively  new  white  resi- 
dential section  some  distance  north  of  downtown  Tampa.  Between  this 
area  and  downtown  was  the  "Scrub, " Tampa’s  principal  Negro  slum  section. 

As  in  the  case  of  most  schools  built  at  the  time,  a very  inadequate 
site — about  two  acres~was  provided.  The  building  'was  described  in  the 
survey  report  as  a three-stoiy  brick  structure  of  pleasing  exterior 
appearance,  with  non-fire  resistive  interior.  The  nineteen  classroona 
were  indicated  to  be  satisfactoi^  in  size  and  window  area,  but  were 
heated  by  individial  gas  radiators  and  illuminated  by  Inadequate  elec- 
tric fixtures.  An  auditorium  and  a lunchroom  were  provided.  The 
report  infers  that  with  a central  heatir^  plans,  improvanents  in  arti- 
ficial lighting,  and  redecoration  of  the  classrooms  tte  building  would 
be  reasonably  satisfactory  for  a congested  urban  area.  It  was  given 
a score  of  out  of  a possible  1000,  meaning  "building  usable  but  in 
need  of  some  ImproveraKit," 

The  classroom  capacity  of  the  building  was  570,  In  November,  19lj6 
the  mtsnbershlp  in  grades  1-6  was  312)  170  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  were  also  housed  in  the  school  because  of  overcrowding  in  the 
junior  high  schools  serving  the  area,  making  a total  of  U82.  A year 
later  the  junior  hi^  school  grades  were  withdrawn  and  the  membership 
in  grades  1-6  had  fallen  to  266,  leaving  the  building  more  than  half  dis- 
used at  the  time  when  some  other  schools  in  Tampa  were  overcrowded  to  the 
extent  they  were  "on  double  sessions,"  The  survey  staff  recommended  that 
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this  be  considered  a tanporaiy  school  center,  to  be  abandoned  as  soon 
as  further  decline  made  it  uneconomical  to  maintain. 

The  decline  of  membership  in  this  school  principally  was  caused 
by  the  encroachment  of  business  and  industrial  activities  and  the  Negro 
slum  section  into  the  school's  attendance  area.  Observation  of  the  age 
and  type  of  houses  of  the  r«aaining  white  population  indicates  that  it 
is  probable,  also,  that  the  remaining  idxite  families  in  the  area  tend 
to  be  con^josed  of  older  persons  whose  children  have  grown  up  and  moved 
away.  Encroachment  has  gone  so  far  that  the  school  building  itself  is 

surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Negro  residences  and  commercial  and  indus- 

4.^  26 
trial  concerns. 

It  is  iB^s  Bible  from  available  sources  of  information  to  get  a 
full  picture  of  the  situation  which  existed  when  the  school  was  btiilt. 
Such  information  as  is  available  suggests  that  even  when  the  building 
was  built  it  was  not  centrally  located  for  its  population,  but  was  on 
the  edge  of  the  attendance  area  toward  the  slum  section  and  the  down- 
town section.  Thus  when  the  comercial  and  industrial  areas  began  to 
spread  and,  in  turn,  to  push  tte  slum  area  farther  out,  the  school  was 
soon  surrounded  and  a large  part  of  the  p<^ulation  it  served  moved  away. 
It  may  be  speculated  that  if  the  school  had  been  located  centrally  in 
its  attendance  area,  or  preferably  on  the  edge  of  the  area  away  from 
the  slma  and  the  downtown  section,  it  might  have  had  a population  to 
serve  considerably  longer. 

^^etter  from  Crawford  Greene,  Business  Manager,  Hillsborough 
County  Public  Schools,  Tampa,  Aprtl  3,  19^2. 
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Suggestions  have  been  made  to  convert  this  building  into  a Negro 
school,  or  into  county  school  administrative  offices.  Howver,  there 
seems  to  be  a sufficient  nuinber  of  classrooms  for  Negroes  in  the  area 
and  the  county  school  administration  is  to  have  a comnwdious  siiite  in 
the  new  courthouse  now  approaching  completion.  Thus  it  seoas  very 
probable  this  buildii^  will  be  completely  abandoned  for  school  purposes 
in  a relatively  short  time, 

Cuesta  School,  Tampa,  Hillsborough  County. — The  first  section  of 
the  Cuesta  Sdiool  building  was  constructed  in  1915.  The  building  was 
doubled  in  size  by  an  addition  in  1922.  A lunchroom  was  built  in  19U6. 

The  two-story  brick  structure  was  reported  by  the  survey  staff  in  19U6 
to  be  in  good  condition,  though  rather  obsolete  in  style  and  arrange- 
ment of  space.  A central  heating  system  was  provided.  The  site  was 
only  slightly  more  than  an  acre  in  area,  and  the  idiole  plant  was 
scored  at  353  points  out  of  1000,  which  was  interpreted  to  mean 
"condition  calls  for  extensive  remodeling  and  improvement."  The  fifteen  . 
regular  classrooms  had  a capacity  of  pupils. 

In  1936-37  the  Cuesta  School  had  an  enrollment  of  in  grades 
1-6,  In  19U7  membership  in  grades  1-6  was  290,  idiich  fell  the  follow- 
ing year  to  282.  The  vacant  classrocmis  in  the  building  were  used 
tanporarily  after  World  War  II  to  acccHnmodate  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
pupils  transported  from  one  of  the  overcrowded  suburban  schools. 

At  the  time  it  was  built  and  enlarged  the  Cuesta  School  served  an 
area  in  the  western  part  of  Tampa  which  included  many  factories  pro- 
ducing hand-made  cigars.  In  recent  years  many  of  these  have  closed 


down,  or  have  IntTOduced  machines  requiring  fewer  workers,  causing  many 
persons  formerly  employed  there  to  move  away  from  the  neighborhood. 

This  change  was  accon^anied  by  an  encroachment  into  the  area  by  com- 
mercial and  business  establishments  as  the  downtown  section  of  the  city 
spread  westward  across  the  Hillsborough  River.  Another  development 
causing  decline  in  the  Cuesta  School  enrollment  was  the  expansion  of  a 
nearby  Negro  residential  section.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  de- 
crease in  size  of  families  among  the  newer  generation  of  the  Latin 

population  in  the  area  has  contributed  toward  the  decline  of  the  Cuesta 
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School. 

The  survey  report  indicated  the  Cuesta  building  1s  not  very  satls- 
factoiy,  and  its  abandonment  in  a few  more  years  probably  will  not 
represent  a very  great  loss. 

Sncroachment  of  Business  and  Industrial  Areas  on  a School  Site 

This  section  describes  the  cane  of  a large  school  building  iibich  has 
become  unsatisfactory  to  use  because  of  the  encroachment  of  commercial 
and  industrial  areas  on  its  location.  This  is  somewhat  different  from 
abandonment  resulting  from  depopulation  caused  by  encroachment  of  business 
and  industry  into  a residential  area, 

Gainesville  Hipji  School,  Alachua  County  •-•"•The  two-story,  E-shaped, 
red  brick  building  housing  the  Gainesville  High  School  was  built  in  192$, 
It  was  well  constructed  and  the  twenty-five  classrooms  were  appropriately 
designed  and  arranged  for  high  school  use,  A lundiroom  and  an  auditorium 
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with  combination  stage  and  basketball  court  were  included,  and  a con- 
crete block  shop  building  was  built  at  a later  date.  In  recent  years 
portable  frame  classroom  buildings  have  been  added  to  the  plant. 

A site  raeasuri-ng  600  feet  by  300  feet,  or  sli^tly  more  than  four 
acres,  was  provided.  The  building  faced  on  the  city’s  principal  east- 
west  thorouj^fare  leading  from  the  downtown  business  section  to  the 
University  of  Florida  campus.  In  1925  the  nei^borhood  was  almost  ex- 
clusively residential  in  character,  although  railroad  tracks  were  only 
a block  away. 

Tlie  site  was  midway  between  the  business  section  and  the  universily 
campus,  about  a half-mile  from  each,  and  in  1925>  as  at  present,  was 
centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  population  to  be  served. 

The  character  of  this  plant  indicates  that  it  was  planned  to  house 
the  conventional,  traditional  type  of  hi^  school  program  prevalent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  century.  No  provision  was  made  for  vocailonal 
education  or  for  music,  and  only  very  limited  facilities  were  provided 
for  physical  education  or  other  outdoor  activities.  The  building  was 
probably  more  than  adequate  in  size  for  the  student  body  in  1925,  but  no 
adequate  provision  was  made  for  expansion  of  the  facilities  in  case  of 
substantial  growth  in  mentoership  or  additions  to  the  school  program. 

Half  of  the  four-acre  site  was  occupied  by  the  building  and  the  front 
lawn.  Substantial  expansion  of  the  site  was  impossible  without  pro- 
hibitive expense  and  the  closing  of  arterial  streets. 


In  the  quarter  century  after  construction  of  the  building 
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Gainesville  grew  from  a town  of  8U66  in  192^  to  an  urban  community  of 
upwards  of  30,000  people.  The  business  section,  which  was  a half-mile 
away  from  the  school  in  1925,  pushed  steadily  westward  and  within  ten 
years  was  beginning  to  surround  the  building.  University  Avenue,  on 
which  the  building  faced,  carries  very  heavy  traffic,  and  the  survey 
staff  in  19U8  noted  that  ”Streot  noises  are  very  disturbing  to  the  school 
program.  The  adjacent  business  section  adds  to  the  cds traction. The 
stireet  back  of  the  site  also  became  a heavily  travelled  thoroughfare. 

In  1937~38  Gainesville  Hi^  School  had  a membership  of  853  in  grades 
7-12.  In  19U9  this  had  increased  moderately  to  899.  Thereafter,  the 
record  shows  rapid  growth,  jumping  to  992  in  19U9-50  and  lOl^O  in  1950-51, 
The  present  membership  in  Gainesville  elementary  schools  makes  certain 
even  larger  increases  in  hl^  school  menborship  in  the  next  few  years. 

School  officials  were  faced  with  a dilamaa  by  this  growth  in  high 
school  membership  and  by  the  e3q>ansion  of  the  high  school  program  and 
resulting  demand  for  additional  facilities.  The  add5.tion  of  shop  work 
to  the  program,  the  organization  of  a band,  and  the  developnent  of 
physical  education  and  recreation  activities  created  a demand  for  a shop, 
a music  suite,  and  better  gymnasium  facilities,  in  addition  to  the  neces- 
sary additional  classrooms  for  the  larger  number  of  pupils.  If  these 
facilities  were  built  on  the  present  site  the  little  eodsting  playground 
space  would  be  used  up,  while  the  encroaching  business  and  industrial 

The  Seventh  Census  of  ^ State  of  Florida.  19U5.  Table  22,  p.  8U. 
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activities  would  make  the  environrasnt  nwre  and  more  unsuitable  for  a 
school.  On  the  other  hand,  they  could  not  provide  such  facilities  at 
a netw  adequate  site  without  abandoninj?  very  good  classroom  facilities 
in  the  present  building. 

The  I9U8  survey  staff  recommended  that  a new,  adequate,  and  suit- 
able high  school  site  bo  secured,  and  that  facilities  for  the  senior 
high  school  grades  bo  built  on  it  as  soon  as  possible,  using  the  present 
plant  for  junior  high  school  grades  for  a number  of  years  until  it  was 
possible  to  replace  it  at  another  site.  This  suggestion  was  adopted  as 
the  basis  for  long  range  planning  by  the  school  authorities. 

These  are  significant  observations  to  bo  made  in  the  case  of  the 
Gainesville  High  School  plant* 

1.  In  a proper  effort  to  locate  this  school  centrally  it  was 
placed  squarely  in  the  line  of  growth  of  the  business  section,  which  in 
a relatively  short  time  grew  around  it  and  created  a disturbing  and  very 
imsatisfactory  environment. 

2.  The  plant,  including  the  site,  was  planned  for  the  conventional 
academic  type  of  high  school  program  then  found  in  most  Florida  high 
schools.  No  adequate  provision  was  made  for  expanding  the  plant  to  accom- 
modate possible  additions  to  the  school  program,  such  as  music,  voca- 
tional education,  shop  work,  etc.,  idiich  were  offered  in  many  hi^  schools 
in  the  nation  in  1925. 

3.  No  adequate  provision  was  made  for  accommodating  possible  greatly 
increased  high  school  moabership,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gainesville 


had  groTin  from  6,860  in  1920  to  8,1;66  in  1925,^®  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent  in  five  years. 

The  changes  ehich  are  bringing  about  the  abandonment  of  the  Gaines- 
ville Hi^  Sdiool  plant  can  be  summed  up  as  followst 

a.  Changes  in  the  environmoit  of  the  school  caused  by  encroach- 
ment of  the  business  section, 

b.  Changes  in  the  school  program  requiring  additional  facili- 
ties ehich  cannot  be  provided  on  the  limited  site. 

c.  Changes  in  school  membership  through  groirth,  resulting  in 
numbers  ahich  cannot  irell  be  housed  on  the  limited  site. 

It  is  interesting  to  speculate  "what  the  situation  mi^t  have  been 
if  minimum  site  standards  proposed  before  192$  had  been  followed  in  the 
planning  of  the  Gainesville  Hif^  School,  In  1922  the  report  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  appointed  by 
the  National  Education  Association  saidt 

Five  acres  is  the  minimum  for  a school  of  500  pupils. 

Nothing  short  of  a 10-acre  site  will  suffice  for  large 
schools.  And  even  the  school  of  ^OO  pupils  requires  this 
larger  site  if  it  is  to  include  a general  athletic  field 
with  accommodations  for  spectators.  A 12-  to  l^acre 
site  is  always  desirable  , , , .31 

In  192$  a fifteen  acre  site  should  have  been  available  just  as 
centrally  located  for  the  pupils  as  the  present  Gainesville  High  School 
plant,  thou^  perhaps  not  seirved  by  paved  streets  at  that  time.  Such 
a site  would  almost  certainly  have  been  outside  the  zone  of  business 
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The  Seventh  Census  of  the  State  of  Florida,  19h$t  Table  22,  p.  8U. 

31 

Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation,1faited~^tates  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin,  1922,  tto.  23,  quoted 
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expansion  between  the  downtown  section  and  the  university  caiapuS}  and^ 
even  if  threatened  with  encroachment,  the  siee  of  the  site  would  have 
protected  the  buildings  from  disturbance.  On  such  a site  there  would 
have  been  space  for  physical  education  and  athletic  activities,  and, 
as  the  school  program  was  expanded,  shops,  a gymnasium,  and  a music 
suite  could  readily  have  been  added.  As  membership  grew  classrocxns 
could  have  been  added  up  to  the  maximum  desi  rable  capacity  for  a hi^ 
school.  As  far  as  can  be  foreseen  now,  the  buildings  could  have  been 
used  satisfactorily  for  another  fifty  years  instead  of  being  abandoned 
in  another  five  or  ten  years. 

Significant  Points  Revealed  by  Case  Studies 

These  case  studies  are  intended  to  clarify  sane  of  the  factors  con- 
tributing to  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings  indicated  in  the  survey 
reports  and  reported  in  Chapter  in.  The  case  studies  also  reveal  sane 
significant  points  and  suggest  additional  factors  not  mentioned  in  the 
reports.  For  example,  while  the  survey  reports  frequently  show  that 
"membership  too  small"  is  a reason  for  recommending  the  abandonment  of 
a school  building,  they  rarely  indicate  why  the  membership  has  become 
too  small.  The  case  studies  of  rural  school  abandonment  reveal  that 
membership  has  become  too  small  because  of  decline  in  rural  population, 
and  because  the  schools  are  considered  unsatisfactory  if  only  the  tra- 
ditional program  is  offered  and  are  too  ejqjensive  to  operate  if  an 

by  N.  L.  Engelhardt  and  Fred  Sngelhardt,  Planning  School  Building 
ProgranuB,  p.  lUlt.  Smphasis  supplied. 


acceptable  modem  program  is  attempted.  Among  the  examples  of  toim,  or 
urban,  schools  are  two  cases  where  there  is  ample  growing  membership,  but 
the  sites  am  much  too  small  to  provide  for  what  is  now  considered  an 
acceptable  school  program.  It  semns  worthidille  to  present  fiirther  data 
relating  to  these  two  factors)  namely,  population  change  and  changes  in 
school  programs. 

1.  The  decline  of  rural  population  noted  in  the  case  studies  is 

part  of  the  dowrward  trend  in  farm  population  occurring  in  the  state  as 

a whole  and  throughout  the  nation. 

In  1920  the  rural  farm  population  of  Florida  was  279*370)  in  1950 

it  was  232,806,  a decline  of  U6, 76U,  or  l6.7  per  cent.  In  the  same 

period  of  time  Florida’s  total  population  grew  by  186.2  per  cent  from 

968, U70  to  2,771,305,  and  the  urban  population  Increased  iilO.O  per  cent. 

The  rural  farm  population  was  28.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in 

32 

1920  and  only  8.U  per  cent  in  1950.  Schools  idxich  principally  served 

rural  fam  populations  naturally  declined  in  membership  during  this 

period,  many  to  the  point  of  abandonment. 

The  nationwide  extent  of  the  trend  away  from  rural  farm  areas  is 

shown  in  this  quotation  from  the  preliminary  report  of  the  nationwide 

33 

School  Facilities  Survey! 

The  migration  from  farm  to  city  and  suburban  areas,  checked 
by  the  depression  of  the  1930' s,  again  has  become  an  inqxjrtant 
trend,  intensified  by  the  needs  of  defense  industry  and  other 
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U.  S,  Bureau  of  the  Census  figures  quoted  by  John  U,  Maclachlan, 
"Florida's  Population,  1920-1950,"  Civic  Information  Series,  No,  11, 
University  of  Florida,  Oainesville,  p. 

See  page  10. 
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social  and  economic  facts.  From  19U0  to  19U7  the  farm  popu- 
lation decreased  3» 235*000  persons,  or  12  per  cent  of  the 
19li0  figure. 

2.  The  dianges  in  the  school  program  which  are  likely  to  make  it 
prohibitively  expensive  to  operate  a small  school  are  i»ell  described  in 
the  same  authoritative  source* 

More  and  more  the  irareasing  complexity  of  civilization 
has  hel^tfflied  public  d«nand  for  new  educational  seirvices, 
many  of  which  require  additional  and  even  imique  housing 
and  other  special  facilities  more  expensive  than  those  for 
the  traditional  bookish  programs  formerly  the  mle.  In- 
cluded in  such  services  and  facilities  are  home-making 
laboratories  and  equipment}  business-education  laboratories 
and  office  machines;  agriculture,  trades,  and  industry  shops 
and  facilities}  physical  education  and  health  facilities; 
cafeterias,  essential  whenever  many  of  the  children  are 
transported  by  school  bus  and  desirable  as  health  ad,juncts 
in  virtually  all  schools;  and  laboratories  and  facilities 
for  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  It  is  no  longer  con- 
sidered possible  to  present  the  varied  types  of  educational 
activities  now  demanded  in  rooms  designed  for  academic  work 
of  the  traditional  kind.  . . . 

In  the  elementary  school  the  introduction  of  science  means 
equipment  and  space  not  formerly  provided.  The  growing  em- 
phasis on  social  studies  at  this  level  means  space  for  books 
and  equipunent  not  used  in  a less  modem  program. 

The  increasing  emphasis  on  health  and  physical  fitness  pre- 
grams, both  as  a national  concern  and  for  personal  efficiency, 
means  not  only  appropriate  all-weather  schoolhousing  for  such 
activities  at  elementary  and  secondary  levels,  but  also  a site 
of  adequate  size  and  furnished  with  at  least  certain  basic 
equlpnent  and  facilities. 

No  longer  is  it  felt  that  a good  teacher  can  practice  her 
art  in  virt\ially  any  sort  of  schoolroom  with  equal  success. 

The  modem  emphasis  on  "learning  by  doing"  implied  the 
necessity  for  larger  spaces  so  that  boys  and  girls  have  room 
to  try  things  themselves  rather  than  sit  passively  by  to  hear 
or  read  about  them.  Larger  rooms,  better  lifted  and  heated, 
furnished  with  such  equipanent  as  may  be  used  appropriately  at 
elementary  or  secondary  levels  are  needed  nowad^s.  . . • 


^School  Facilities  Survey.  1951-52.  First  Progress  Report,  p.  19. 
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Modem  school  plants  must  be  designed  to  provide  for 
numerous  conmunity  uses.  Activities  idiich  often  must  be 
incorporated  into  school  housing  plans  include  adequate 
space  for  consnunity  and  educational  meetings j shops  in 
which  farm  machinery  can  be  repaired  by  the  farmer,  him- 
self; community  libraries;  community  canning;  evening 
classes  of  various  kinds;  youth  organizations;  and 
facilities  for  community  physical  education  and  recreation, 
both  indoor  and  out. 

The  demands  for  educational  change  ard  improvement  made 
upwi  the  schools  are  such  that  many  school  houses  have  r^idly 
become  as  obsolete  as  a onennule  plow.  In  many  of  them  it  is 
impossible  to  have  a modem  educational  program  at  all,  and 
they  are  of  a design  and  in  sudi  condition  that  it  is  no  longer 
feasible  to  remodel  or  rehabilitate  them.  . . 

The  case  studies  reported  in  this  chapter  reveal  additional  factors 
contributing  to  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings  which  do  not  appear, 
or  are  merely  hinted  at  in  the  survey  reports.  These  additional  factors 
may  be  suimned  up  as  foUowst 

1.  Building  of  roads  and  bridges,  making  possible  transportation 
of  pupils  from  the  abandoned  schools  to  other  centers. 

2.  Financial  crisis  leading  to  attempts  to  economize  by  closing 
small  schools  considered  too  expensive  to  operate. 

3.  Storm  damage  to  a building  not  considered  worthidiile  to  repair. 
U.  Con^letlon  of  new  buildings  at  the  logical  permanent  centers, 

making  it  possible  to  consolidate  the  imsatisfactory  schools. 

Finally,  among  these  representative  cases  are  revealed  some  funda- 
mental mistakes  in  school  building  planning  idiich  lead  eventually  to 
school  building  abandonment;  namely,  constructing  buildings  with  no  care- 
ful considei^tion  of  educational  needs  or  number  of  pupils  to  be  served. 
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Ibid.,  pp,  22-25 


locating  buildings  idiere  there  are  no  pupils,  or  ne^ecting  to  provide 
sites  #iich  can  be  developed  to  meet  population  growth  or  changing 


educational 


programs* 


CHAPTER  V 


SimiART,  CONauSIONS,  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

The  purpose  of  this  Imres ti gat ion  was  to  determine  the  principal 
factors  T»hich  bring  about  the  abandonment  of  school  buildings.  An 
intensive  studtjr  was  made  of  cases  of  abandoned  buildings  and  buildings 
i*ecommendod  for  abandonment  by  school  survey  staffs  in  Florida  from 
19U6  to  19^2. 

Data  presaited  showed  that  duxing  the  peiriod  from  1936-37  to  19^0- 
5l,  school  enrollment  in  Florida  increased  from  389»795  to  $27,17U,  or 
35.2  per  cent.  At  the  sane  time  the  number  of  school  centers  decreased 
from  21U5  to  lU3U,  or  33,2  per  cent.  The  number  of  school  buildings 
actually  abandoned  in  1‘lorida  from  1937  to  1951  was  9U2. 

The  reports  of  school  surveys  made  from  19U6  to  19^2  included 
recOTimendations  for  the  abandonment  of  961  school  buildings  containing 
3221  classroomsi  153  of  these  buildings  had  major  auxiliary  facilities, 
such  as  auditoriums  and  Ixmchroons,  By  June  30,  195l»  3^0  of  the 
buildings  recommended  for  abandonment  had  actually  been  abandoned. 

Since  World  War  II  numerous  school  buildings  have  been  constructed 
in  Florida.  Many  other  buildings  must  be  constructed  to  meet  needs 
estimated  at  more  than  $190,000,000  in  March,  1951.  These  facts  suggested 
the  need  for  this  study. 


The  foUouLng  factors  Here  determined  from  school  building  survey 
reports  to  have  contributed  to  the  abandonment  of  the  96I  buildings 
studiedt 

1.  School  i^embership  Too  Small 

2.  Inadequate  Size  and  Unsuitability  of  Sdiool  Site 

3*  Decline  of  Urban  Residential  Areas 

U.  Undesirable  Environment  Becaise  of  Encroachment 
of  Business  and  Industrial  Areas  on  School  Sites 

Poor  Quality  and  Deterioration  of  Structure 
6*  Obsoleteness  of  Plan  and  Design 
7.  Building  Not  Well  Located  to  Serve  Population 
Detailed  studies  of  representative  cases  revealed  additional  evi- 
dence concerning  factors  in  school  building  abandonment  not  disclosed, 
or  not  made  clear,  in  the  study  of  the  survey  reports.  FoUoiilng  is  a 
summary  of  this  additional  evidence: 

1.  "School  Membership  Too  Small"  is  the  result  of  tso  kinds  of 
changes.  They  are* 

a.  Decline  in  population  resulting  from  eccmcndc  changes,  but 
probably  Involving  also  certain  cultural  changes.  Most  cases 
studied  were  in  zural  az*eas. 

b.  Chaige  in  the  concept  on  the  part  of  the  public  and  of 
school  officials  of  idiat  constitutes  an  adequate  and 
acceptable  school  program.  The  kind  of  school  program  now 
generally  desired  involves  additional  services  and  building 
facilities  that  cannot  be  provided  for  small  school  member- 
ships except  at  exorbitant  ejqsense.  Such  expense  can  be 
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justified  only  idxere  there  is  no  reasonable  possibility  of 
assembling  pupils  in  larger  groups. 

2.  "Inadequate  Siae  of  School  Site"  is  usually  the  result  of 
changes  in  the  school  program  to  include  activities  not  con- 
sidered essential  ehen  the  building  was  planned,  idiich  require 
considerable  ground  area.  This  factor  may  also  result  partly 
from  growth  in  school  msidbershlp. 

An  "inadequate  site"  does  not  have  room  for  necessary 
buildings  to  house  increased  numbers  of  pupils,  or  space  for 
the  additional  activities  of  the  currently  desired  school 
program. 

3.  "Obsoleteness"  of  a building  is  the  result  of  at  least  two 
chaiges.  They  aret 

a.  Qianges  in  the  school  program  to  include  activities  for 
which  the  building  is  unsuitable  or  inconvenient. 

b.  Changes  in  standairds  for  the  health,  safety,  and  comfort 
of  the  pupils. 

An  "obsolete"  building  cannot  economically  be  rehabili- 
tated to  meet  present  standartls  for  health,  safety,  and  com- 
fort of  pupils  or  to  provide  siiitable  facilities  for  the 
presently  desired  school  program, 

U.  The  location  of  school  buildings  without  proper  consideration 
for  the  distribution  of  the  pupils,  and  the  construction  of 
some  buildings  which  were  not  needed  at  all,  has  resulted 
from  the  former  system  of  small  local  school  districts. 
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These  districts  had  practically  complete  autonomy  in  deciding 
on  the  construction  of  school  buildings,  and  sometimes  acted 
without  adequate  consideration  of  facts  concerning  needs, 

5»  The  abandonment  of  a school  building  is  often  not  the  result 
of  any  single  one  of  the  factors  defined,  but  of  a combi- 
nation of  teo  or  more  of  the  factors. 

6,  The  actual  abandonment  of  a school  building  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  such  factors  as  theses 

a.  Building  of  roads  and  bridges,  making  transportation  of 
pupils  to  more  adequate  school  centers  possible. 

b.  A financial  crisis  in  the  school  system  idiich  makes  it 
necessary  to  save  money  by  closing  small,  uneconomical  schools. 

c.  Damage  to  a building  caused  by  storm  or  fire  so  extensive 
that  it  is  uneconomical  to  repair, 

d.  The  provision  of  adequate  facilities  for  the  pupils  at 
another  school  center. 

Conclusions 

On  the  basis  of  the  evid«ice  found  in  the  survey  reports  and  in  the 
studies  of  representative  cases  of  abandoned  school  buildings,  it  may  be 
concluded  that  the  principal  factcxrs  contributing  to  the  abandonment  of 
school  buildings  in  Florida  are* 

1,  Changes  in  Population,  Population  changes  are  of  somewhat 
cJifferait  character  in  rural  and  in  urban  areas, 
a.  In  rural  areas  population  decline  leading  to  school 
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bxiilding  abandonraent  has  boon  the  result  principally  of 
changes  in  rural  fain  economy  from  a syst«n  of  small  sub- 
sistence farms  to  a system  of  large  machanized  farms,  or 
ranchos.  Another  cause  of  rural  population  decline  has  been 
exhaustion  of  natural  resources,  particularly  forests, 
b.  In  urban  areas  local  population  decline  results  from  the 
process  of  urban  groirth  and  derelopment,  particularly  the 
encroachment  of  business  and  industrial  areas  on  residential 
areas  as  a city  groirs, 

2.  Changes  in  the  concepts  concerning  idiat  constitutes  an  ade- 
quate and  acceptable  school  program.  This  factor  is  mani- 
fested in  teo  types  of  cases: 

a.  Small  membership.  The  school  program  now  desired  for  the 
children  requires  so  many  services  and  facilities  that  it  can 
be  provided  economically  only  at  larger  school  centers.  There- 
fore, Then  it  is  feasible,  excessively  small  schools  are  con- 
solidated and  their  buildings  abandoned.  In  Florida  schools 
of  small  membership  are  found  usually  in  rural  areas. 

3.  Snail  sites.  V?here  schools  have  ample  membership,  but  the 
sites  are  small  and  inexpansible,  the  kind  of  program  now 
desired,  including  numerous  outdoor  activities,  cannot  be 
cariled  on  in  a satisfactory  manner.  On  a small  site 
additional  building  space  for  a growing  membership  and 
additional  building  facilities  for  an  expanded  school  pro- 
gram cannot  be  provided.  The  building  must  be  abandoned  and 
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replaced  at  an  adequate  site  if  satisfactory  facilities  aire 
to  be  provided  for  a modem  school  program* 

3.  Changes  in  the  concepts  concerning  nhat  constitutes  a safe, 
caufortable  and  hygienic  school  bixilding.  These  changes, 
together  -nith  changes  in  the  kind  of  activities  carried  on 
in  the  school  program,  may  make  a building  obsolete,  Whem 
the  building  cannot  be  rehabilitated  at  reasonable  cost  to 
conform  to  changes  in  standards  for  safety,  health,  and 
comfort,  and  to  provide  adequately  for  present  school 
activities,  abandonment  may  be  the  only  answer  to  the  problem 
of  providing  the  kind  of  facilities  and  school  program  desired 
for  the  children, 

U,  Changes  in  the  environment  of  a school  building.  Encroach- 
ment of  Industrial  and  business  activities  on  the  location 
of  the  school,  or  the  development  of  a heavily  used  traffic 
artery  near  the  building,  may  create  noise  and  other  dis- 
turbances idiich  handicap  school  activities. 

5,  Changes  in  the  structure  of  the  bxiilding  throi;^  deterioration 
to  the  point  that  it  is  unprofitable  to  make  repairs.  This 
may  be  the  result  of  deficiencies  in  original  design,  work- 
manship, and  matearLals,  or  lack  of  adequate  maintenance  and 
repair,  or  both, 

6*  Mistakes  in  the  original  planning  of  the  building.  Sc»aetlmes 
buildings  were  located  at  places  where  there  were  very  few 
pupils,  or  where  the  population  soon  declined.  These  mistakes 
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were  mostly  the  result  of  lack  of  consideraticm  of  pertinent 
facts  in  planning  school  buildingsj  they  often  grew  out  of 
the  system  of  small  local  school  districts. 

The  operation  of  these  factors  in  bringing  about  the  abandonment  of 
a school  building  is  affected  by  other  factors,  such  as  the  following: 

1.  Provision  of  means  for  rapid  and  comfortable  transportation  of 
pupils  to  satisfactory  school  centers.  Biiilding  of  roads  and 
bridges  and  developnient  of  modem  transportation  equipment 
makes  possible  the  discontinuance  of  unsatisfactory  school 
centers  in  many  instances. 

2.  Necessities  for  economies  in  the  operation  of  the  school  system. 

3.  Damage  to  a building  by  storm  or  fire, 

U.  Availability  of  building  space  to  accommodate  pupils  from  im- 
satisfactoiy  school  centers  or  buildings.  Replacanent  of  a 
building  idilch  is  to  be  abandoned  is  often  dependent  on  the 
financial  ability  of  the  school  system  to  build  more  satis- 
factory facilities. 

Implications 

Certain  iiiqjlications  relating  to  the  planning  of  new  school  buildings 
may  be  drawn  from  this  stu(fy  and  from  the  conclusions  stated: 

1,  There  is  need  for  most  careful  planning  before  any  major  school 
building  is  constructed.  Such  planning  should  not  be  limited  to  the 
needs  of  a local  school  attendance  area.  It  should  take  into  consider- 
ation overall  building  needs  within  the  whole  school  system,  and  should 
consider  long  range  possibilities. 
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A desirable  kind  of  planning  has  been  provided  in  Florida  Tinder  the 
school  building  survey  progran,  Ho-sever,  the  necessarily  brief  time 
spent  in  a local  sdiool  system  ly  a STirv^  staff  is  not  sufficient  for 
adequate  planning*  Studies  by  survey  staffs  should  be  supplemented  by 
extensive  local  planning. 

Laws,  or  regulations,  should  require  that  at  least  a minimum  amoTint 
of  pertinent  data  be  considered  by  local  school  authorities  before  any 
school  building  is  constructed.  Because  many  technical  matters  are  in- 
volved, the  services  of  con^jetent  consultants  are  almost  always  essential. 
Large  school  systems  could,  if  necessai^,  provide  necessary  consultant 
services  for  themselves,  but  small  systems  must  depend  on  scmie  central 
state  agency  if  they  are  to  have  adequate  help  in  school  plant  planning. 
Authorities  believe  that  the  stats  department  of  education  should  pro- 
vide such  assistance  in  ary  school  system  where  it  is  needed,^ 

2,  Careful  studies  to  determine  trends  in  population  changes 
should  be  made  in  connection  with  the  planning  of  new  school  buildings. 
Econcmiic  developments  should  receive  particular  attention.  Such  studies, 
if  properly  conducted  and  prudently  acted  upon,  shovild  help  minimize 
future  capital  loss  throu^  abandonment  resulting  from  popTilatlon  changes. 

Throu^  such  studies  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  Twith  some 
assurance  whether  rural  popTolations  have  become  stable  in  particular 
cases,  or  whether  trends  toward  decline  will  continue.  If  there  is  evi- 
dence of  continuing  decline,  great  caution  should  be  used  in  deciding 

Fred  F,  Beach,  The  Functions  of  S^te  Departments  of  Education, 
Chapter  II. 
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how  much  to  build  at  a new  rural  school.  A good  plan  might  be  to  build 
only  a central  core  of  a school  plant  of  permanent  construction.  Part 
of  the  facilities  might  be  so  built  as  to  have  high  salvage  value,  if 
continued  decline  leads  to  disuse  in  a few  years. 

In  urban  areas  the  school  building  program  should  be  coordinated 
with  general  city  planning  and  zoning.  City  planning  and  zoning  which 
is  concerned  with  the  best  utilization  of  areas  for  residential,  busi- 
ness, or  industrial  purposes  is  now  almost  universal  in  urban  areas. 
School  buildings  in  large  cities  represent  a huge  tnvesianent.  B;ven  In 
times  of  normal  growth  there  should  be  an  almost  continuous  bulldlng^ 
program.  It  should  pay  the  large  urban  school  systems  of  Florida  to 
employ  pemanent  staffs  charged  with  the  duty  of  population  research 
and  the  coordination  of  school  building  planning  with  general  city 
planning.  Such  research  departments  exist  in  school  systans  of  other 
states,  but  have  scarcely  been  attempted  in  Florida,  Pertinent  data 
assembled  throu^  research,  if  wisely  used  by  school  authorities  in 
deciding  on  construction  of  new  buildings,  should  help  minimize  future 
losses  throu^  population  changes.  As  in  rural  areas,  judicious  use  of 
construction  having  a high  salvage  value  for  some  facilities  in  some 
school  plants  mi^t  be  advantageous. 

Some  of  the  cases  studied  suggest  that  the  principle  that  a school 
building  should  be  located  as  near  as  possible  to  the  geographic  center 
of  the  area  it  serves  might  advantageously  be  modified  in  some  urban 
situations.  Some  urban  school  attendance  areas  have  expanding  business 
or  industrial  areas  on  one  side  and  vacant  land  for  residential  expansion 
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on  the  other  side.  In  such  cases  It  ml^t  be  well  to  place  a new  school 
building  off  center  on  the  side  away  from  the  expanding  business  or  in- 
dustrial section.  Then  as  encroachment  proceeded  and  as  the  residential 
area  expanded  on  the  opposite  side>  the  building  would  gradually  become 
the  center  of  the  attendance  area.  As  the  encroachment  approached  the 
building  pi^ils  could  be  drawn  from  the  expanding  area  beyond.  Such 
planning  might  give  a large  and  expensive  urt>an  school  building  many 
more  years  of  useful  life. 

Careful  research  on  urban  ecology  might  make  it  possible  to  chart 
the  process  of  encroachment  with  considerable  precision  in  some  cases. 
The  building  could  then  be  placed  where  on  the  average  during  its  useful 
life  it  would  be  central  for  the  population  it  served.  For  example,  an 
elementary  school  is  planned  in  an  urtian  area  bordered  on  one  side  by  a 
growing  business  section.  On  the  other  side  is  land  suitable  for  resi- 
dential development.  The  area  to  be  se3rved  has  a diameter  of  about  one 
and  a half  miles,  or  fifteen  blocks.  Studies  of  the  city's  growth  show 
that  the  business  section  is  growing  into  this  attendance  area  at  the 
rate  of  one-fourth  block  per  year.  The  building  is  planned  for  a life 
of  fifty  years.  If  the  school  is  located  off  center  twelve  blocks  from 
the  present  edge  of  the  business  section,  it  would  take  about  fifty 
years  for  the  business  section  to  reach  the  building.  On  ■Uie  average 
during  the  fifty  years  it  trouli  have  been  centrally  located.  If  lo- 
cated centrally  when  built  it  would  be  off  center  within  a few  years, 
and  would  be  surrounded  by  the  business  section  in  twenty-five  to  thirty 
years. 
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3.  Abandoranent  of  school  buildli^s  resulting  from  changes  and 
developments  in  toe  school  program  in  the  future  mi^t  be  minimized  by 
giving  consideration  in  planning  new  school  buildings  to  probabilities 
idiich  seem  to  exist  now. 

Future  developments  in  toe  school  program  seem  now  to  be  in  the 
direction  of  incireased  seind.ces  to  the  children  and  broader  curricular 
offerings.  Additional  personnel,  building  space,  and  instructional 
equipment  will  probably  be  required.  These  can  be  provided  economically 
only  where  school  memberships  are  substantially  large.  Therefore,  new 
school  buildings  should  not  be  planned  for  small  school  memberships, 
except  in  cases  where  sparsity  of  population  will  always  make  necessary 

s 

the  maintenance  of  a mnall  school.  Minimum  standards  for  school  member- 
ship established  by  good  evidence  should  be  disregarded  only  in  ex- 
ceptional circumstances. 

The  principle  that  a school  building  should  be  designed  to  be  as 
adaptable  as  possible  to  future  changes  in  toe  school  program  has  been 
pointed  out  repeatedly  in  recent  literature  on  school  plant  planning. 
Design  of  the  building  should  be  such  that  new  rooms  are  easy  to  add 
and  economical  to  build.  If  the  design  calls  for  interior  partitions 
which  can  be  moved  economically,  rearrangement  of  space  to  accommodate 
possible  future  changes  in  school  program  would  be  facilitated.  Present 
evidence  is  that  this  principle  of  flexibility  in  plarming  a school 
building  can  best  be  attained  in  a one-stoiry  structure  with  non-bearing 
walls,  and  with  rooms  on  only  one  side  of  toe  corridors. 
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U.  A school  site  of  adequate  size  for  a new  school  building  is 
highly  io^rbant  in  minimising  the  possibility  of  early  abandonment* 

A site  meeting  present  standards  of  adequacy  provides  considerable 
assurance  of  adaptability  to  membffl^ship  growth  and  to  future  develop- 
ments in  the  school  program,  A site  of  generous  size  protects  a 
btiilding  against  noise  and  disturbances  from  encroaching  business  and 
industrial  activities. 

There  is  need  for  assurance  that  new  school  buildings  win  be 
designed  and  constructed  to  ins\ire  structural  soundness  and  economical 
operation  and  maintenance.  The  state  department  of  education  should 
have  adequate  staff  and  regulatory  ponier  to  assure  minimum  standards 
of  structtural  design. 

The  findings  of  this  investigation  do  not  indicate  that  it  mi^t 
be  possible  to  plan  all  new  school  buildings  In  such  a way  that  all 
loss  throu^  early  abandonment  may  be  avoided,  Soire  such  loss  is 
probably  inevitable.  However,  carefbl  economic  and  population  studies, 
location  of  school  buildings  on  the  basis  of  facts,  provision  of  ade- 
qxiate  sites,  designing  buildings  for  flexibility,  and  assurance  of 
sound  structural  design  should  make  it  possible  satisfactorily  to  use 
many  buildings  much  longer  than  in  the  past*  Careful  ccaisi  deration  of 
the  factors  contributing  to  abandonment  vhen  planning  a new  school 
building  should  minimize  loss  of  building  values  in  the  futiire. 
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Florida  School  Survey  Staff  Members 

Staff  mentoers  nho  served  on  one  or  more  of  the  Florida  school  build- 
ing surveys  studied  in  this  investigation  are  listed  below.  Position  of 
each  person  at  the  time  of  the  surveys  is  first  given,  followed  by  a 
partial  list  of  other  positions  held,  indicating  qualification  to  serve 
on  a school  survey  staff.  In  addition  to  these  staff  manbei^,  from  one 
to  six  graduate  students  served  as  assistants  on  most  of  the  survey 
staffs.  Names  of  persons  serving  as  chairman,  co-chairman,  assistant 
chairman,  or  associate  chairman  of  a survey  staff  are  marked  with  an 
asterisk  («■). 

Don  R,  Allen,  Field  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State  Department 
of  Education,  now  Secondary  Supervisor,  Lake  County  Schools, 

J.  Pope  Baird,  Consultant  in  Transportation,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education,  formerly  Supervisor  of  Transportation,  Alabama  State 
Department  of  Education, 

T,  L,  Barrineau,  District  Supervisor,  Agricultural  Education,  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Doris  Bilger,  School  Lunch  Specialist,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education, 

J.  Hartley  Blackburn,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instiruction,  Manatee 
County,  Florida. 

Leslie  J.  Brown,  Assistant  in  Finance,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Orville  Calhoun,  Assistant  in  Finance,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education, 

*James  T.  Campbell,  Assistant  in  Surveys,  Florida  State  Deparbnent  of 
Education,  formerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Florida,  and  principal  of  public  schools  in  Florida. 

•»«.  W.  Carothers  (Ed.D.  Columbia),  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee j formerly  Director  of  Instruction, 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education,  and  Supervising  Principal, 
Tampa,  Florida. 

J.  K,  Chapman,  Field  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State  Department 
of  Education,  now  Deputy  Superintendent,  Florida  State  Departraant 
of  Education. 

John  A.  Clegg,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Flagler 
County,  Florida. 

■»*-Sarauel  F.  Clemons,  Supervisor  of  School  Plant  Planning,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education,  formerly  School  Building  Supervisor, 

South  Carolina  State  Department  of  Education  (deceased). 

William  F.  Credle,  Director  of  School  Plant  Planning,  North  Carolina 
State  Departaent  of  Education  (deceased). 

E.  A.  Davis,  General  Supervisor,  Dixie  County  Public  Schools,  and  Super- 
vising Principal,  Cross  City,  Florida.  Now  member  of  faculty  of 
P.  K.  Yonge  Laboratory  School,  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 
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Hsjrris  W,  Dean  (Ed,  D.  Illinois),  Professor  of  Education,  Florida 
State  University,  Tallahassee. 

C,  Lee  Eggert,  Principal,  P,  K,  Yonge  Laboratory  School,  University 

of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Colin  En^ish  (Ed.  D.  Columbia),  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, Florida  State  Department  of  Education. 

M.  Mitchell  Ferguson,  Field  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Educationj  formerly  Supervising  Principal,  Sebring, 
Florida. 

Thelma  Flanagan,  Supervisor  of  School  Lunch  Program,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Education. 

James  E.  Garland,  A. I. A.,  State  School  Architect,  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education}  fomerly  Assistant  Professor  of  Architecture, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

Robert  T,  Glenn,  Supervising  Principal,  Peny  Public  Schools}  now 
Supervising  Principal,  Tarpon  Springs  Public  Schools. 

R,  L.  Goulding  (Ph,  D,  Peabody Principal  of  Demonstration  School  and 

Professor  of  Education,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee. 
♦James  L.  Graham,  Director  of  Adrainistjration  and  Finance,  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education}  formerly  Supervisor  of  School 
Plant  Planning, 

Leon  A.  Gray,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville, 

Joe  Hall,  Director,  Division  of  Instruction,  Florida  State  Department 
of  Education,  now  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  Dade 
County  Schools,  Miami. 

Sarah  Lou  Hanmond,  Elementary  Specialist,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Education}  now  member  of  faculty,  Florida  State  University, 
Tallahassee. 

S.  E.  Hand,  Director  of  Adult  and  Veteran  Education,  Florida  State 

Department  of  Education, 

Ed,  Henderson,  Field  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education}  now  Executive -Secretary,  Florida  Education 
Association}  formerly  Supervising  Principal,  Ft,  Myers  Public 
Schools. 

H.  F,  Hinton,  Supei*visor  of  Trade  and  Insutrial  Education,  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Eunah  Holden,  Consultant  in  internship  and  Teacher  Recruitment, 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 

♦J.  Fred  Horn,  Supervisor  of  School  Plants,  Florida  State  Department 
of  Education}  now  Field  Representative,  U.  S,  Office  of  Education} 
formerly  member  of  staff  of  Texas  State  Department  of  Education, 

D,  G,  Huskey,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  St,  Lucie 

County,  Florida. 

♦R,  L.  Johns  (Ph.  D,  Columbia),  Professor  of  School  Administration, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville}  Research  and  Field  Studies 
Specialist,  Florida  State  Department  of  Education}  formerly 
Director  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Alabana  State  Department 
of  Education, 
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Miss  L,  E,  Jones,  Consultant  in  School  Services,  Project  in  Applied 
Economics,  Iftiiversity  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

William  H,  Keller,  Elementary  Supervisor,  Orange  County  Schools, 

Orlando,  Florida. 

Forrest  Kelley,  A,  I.  A.,  State  School  Architect,  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Education j formerly  Associate  Professor  of  Archi- 
tecture, University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

B.  Earl  Kipp,  Director  of  Secondary  Education,  Orange  County  Schools, 
Orlando,  KLorida, 

Sara  M,  Krentaman,  Consultant  in  Library  Service,  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Educationj  Assistant  Dean,  School  of  Library  Training  and 
Sei’vices,  Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee. 

Luc?y  Lang,  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education, 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education. 

R.  E.  Lee  (Ed.  D.  Florida),  Assistant  in  Research  and  Information, 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education. 

^Joseph  M.  Laps  (Ed.  D,  Columbia),  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Florida,  Galnesvillej  Assistant  in  Surveys,  Florida  State 
Departnent  of  Educationj  formerly  Supervising  Principal  in  Florida 
schools . 

W.  H.  Marshall,  Field  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State  Department 
of  Educationj  formerly  Supervising  Principal,  Tallahassee,  Florida 
Public  Schools. 

Thomas  N,  Morgan,  Assistant  in  Finance  and  Administration,  Florida  State 
Departnent  of  Education. 

*Edgar  L.  Morphet  (Ph.  D.  Columbia),  General  Consultant  and  Coordinator 
of  Surveys,  Florida  State  Department  of  Educationj  formerly 
Executive-Secretary,  Florida  Citizens  Comnittee  on  Educationj 
Director  of  Administration  and  Finance,  Florida  State  Department  of 
Educationj  now  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California, 
Beiiceley. 

Roy  W,  Morrison,  Proiessor  of  Education,  University  of  Florida, 
Gainesville.  (Deceased). 

W,  Stewart  Morrison,  A,  I.  A.,  State  School  Architect,  Florida  State  De- 
partment of  Education. 

Herman  0.  Myers,  Assistant  Transportation  Consultant,  Florida  State 
Depairt^nt  of  Education. 

Charles  3.  Partin,  Supervising  Principal,  Starke,  Florida,  Public  Schools. 

Ben  J.  Perloff,  Supervisor  of  Veterans  Education,  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

E.  G.  Raborn,  FieM  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State  Department 

of  Educationj  formerly  supervising  principal  in  Florida  schools. 

F.  A.  Rhodes  (Ed.  D.  Florida),  Specialist  in  Surveys,  Florida  State  De- 

partment of  Education. 

J.  0.  Smith,  District  Supeirvisor  of  Agricultixral  Education,  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education. 

Louise  Smith  (Ed.  D,  N.Y.U),  Consultant,  Health  and  Safety  Education, 
Florida  State  Departmait  of  Educationj  now  monber  of  faculty, 

Florida  State  University,  Tallahassee. 
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Jon  L,  Stapleton,  Supervising  Principal,  Uailanna,  Florida  Public 
Schools. 

A,  J,  Stevens,  Jr.,  Field  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Florida  State 
Department  of  Educationj  formerly  Supervisor  of  Instruction, 

Jackson  County  Schools;  now  Assistant  Executive-Secretary, 

Florida  Education  Association. 

Robert  0.  Stripling  (Ed.  D.  Columbia),  Assistant  Professor  of  Education, 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville, 

Mildred  E.  Swearingen,  Specialist  in  Elementary  Education,  Florida 
State  Department  of  Education. 

A.  L.  Vergason,  Supeirvisor  of  School  Accreditation,  Florida  State  Depart- 
ment of  Edication;  now  Directs  of  Instruction,  Hillsborou^  County 
Schools,  Tampa. 

Florence  Wagner,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  School  Lunchroom  Program, 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education. 

James  L.  Wattenbarger  (Ed,  D.  Florida),  Assistant  Professor  of 

Foundations  of  Education,  University  of  Florida,  C5ainesville. 

J,  T,  Weisner,  County  Superintendent  of  Public  Instniction,  Nassau  County, 
Femandina,  Florida. 

Leonard  B,  Wheat  (Ph.  D.  Columbia),  Professor  of  Education,  University 
of  Florida,  Gainesville, 

J.  B.  White  (Ph.  D.  Peabody),  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education,  Univer- 
sity of  Florida,  Gainesville, 

D.  E,  Williams,  Supervisor  of  Negro  Education,  Florida  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Rex  Todd  Withers,  Assistant  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  Education, 
Florida  State  Department  of  Education. 

J,  W,  Woodham  (Ed,  D.  fl.orida).  Supervisor  of  Instruction,  Bradford 
County  Schools,  Steurke,  Florida. 

Roberta  Toakley,  Consultant,  Education  of  Exceptional  Children, 

Florida  State  Department  of  Education, 
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Plan  of  Clasaification  of  School  Centera  Used  by  Florida  Survey  Staffs 

This  classification  was  made  for  use  in  the  adnini  strati  on  of 
the  Foundation  Program  Capital  Outlay  Funds.  The  classification 
was  determined  by  the  survey  staffs  findings  as  to  whether  a 
school  center  was  to  be  maintained,  and  whether  a building  should 
be  continued  in  use. 

Permanent  Center  (C-l). 

Center  well  located  to  serve  a substantial  number  of  pupils  for 
many  years  in  the  future,  where  county  board  should  proceed  with  such 
steps  as  are  necessary,  including  use  of  any  part  of  the  capital  outlay 
portion  of  the  Foundation  Program  Fund  when  properly  Included  in  the 
budget,  to  pirovide  adequate  school  plant  facilities  in  accordance  with 
reconsnaidations  of  the  survey  subject  to  such  amendments  as  are  made 
necessary  by  future  trends  and  new  developments. 

Probably  Permanent  Center  (C~2). 

Center  which  evidence  indicates  will  probably  be  a permanent 
center  but  evidence  is  not  conclusive.  Has  practically  the  same 
status  as  a C-1  center  except  status  should  be  reviewed  and  siqjporting 
evidence  of  need  submitted  before  major  construction  ttndertaken.  Capital 
outlay  projects  specifically  recommended  by  survey  report  may  be  under- 
taken when  properly  Included  in  the  budget. 

Probably  Temporary  Center  (C-3) . 

According  to  present  indications  this  center  will  probably  be  used 
for  a number  of  years.  Foundation  Program  funds  may  be  used  only  for 
necessary  lighting,  sanitation,  safety  and  teating  improveraents  at  such 
centers.  Ifew  construction  or  addition  cannot  be  made  at  this  center  from 
Foundation  Program  Funds  withoiit  further  study  and  reclassification. 

Temporary  Center  (C-U). 

Center  which  should  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  adequate  facilities 
can  be  provided  at  an  appropriate  center.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
discontinue  this  center  immediately.  Foundation  Program  Funds  may  be 
used  for  lifting,  sanitation,  safety  and  temporary  heating  inQjrovaments. 
Qenerally  speaking,  the  Improvements  made  at  such  centers  should  be 
largely  salvageable  when  the  center  is  discontinued. 

Center  to  be  Discontinued  in  Immediate  Future  (C-$). 

””  Facilities  are  available  for  the  pupils  elseiibere  and  the  center 
should  be  closed  in  tbe  immediate  future.  No  capital  outlay  expend!- ‘ 
tures  from  Foundation  Program  Funds  can  be  authorized  for  C-5  centers. 
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1.  No  eeqpltal  outlsQr  expenditure  should  be  made  for  the  Improvement  of 
a building  recommended  for  abandonment  regardless  of  the  classification 
of  the  center  at  shlch  it  Is  located* 

2*  A center  may  be  reclassified  at  any  time  the  evidence  indicates  that 
a reclassification  is  necessazy.  Thus  a center  designated  as  C-4;  maybe 
z^lassified  as  &>2  if  there  is  a substantial  Increase  in  population  in 
the  community* 

3*  If  a school  is  classified  as  a C~1  colter  for  alesnentary  purposes  and 
as  a C-U  center  for  junior  hi^  school  purposes,  permanoit  construction 
should  be  justified  in  terms  of  the  need  for  elonentary  rather  than  for 
junior  hl^  school  purposes. 
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